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AMONGST OURSELVES 


The paper shortage has finally caught 
eup with THe Licvorman. This is chiefly 
due to the fact that in the past year or 
two the number of subscribers has in- 
creased so rapidly. that we have climbed 
out of the class of magazines whose cir- 
culation. is small enough to require no 
reduction in the amount of paper used. 
While we rejoice over the number of 
new readers, we find it necessary to heed 
the government’s request that periodicals 
cut down on their paper usage. We are 
trying to do this, and at the same time 
provide the same amount of material for 
lovers of good reading as before. Instead 
of the 64 pages of previous issues, with 
their generous margins and well separated 
lines of type, this issue has 48 pages, with 
smaller margins and closer type. This is 
an experimental issue, and efforts will be 
made to improve format and appearance 
as we go along. Suggestions from readers 
will be gladly accepted. 


It would be easier to buckle down to 
this wartime restriction if somebody could 
convince us that cooperation in the 
government’s request was universal. It 
scarcely seems that some of the powerful 


secular magazines are doing much to cur- 
tail the use of paper. Certainly there is 
a great deal being wasted. in the publica- 
tion of full page advertisements whose 
sole purpose is to keep the name of 
products that cannot be bought before 
the public eye and to use up reserve 
funds that might otherwise have to be 
surrendered in the form of taxes. We do 
think that if there is an acute shortage 
of paper, thousands of tons could be 
saved by the request or command that 
all advertising copy be cut in half. This 
would still leave too much of it to be 
read. No doubt somebody will give the 
answer that such action would take the 
props from under these magazines, which 
are able to survive only on the life-blood 
contributed. by advertisng income. THE 
Licuorian rejoices again that, while it 
has to be reduced in size, it still doesn’t 
have to be subject to dictation from 
or dependence on advertising. 

The subscription files are still open to 
new readers. We have reduced size enough 
to take care of several thousand new 
subscriptions. How about contributing 
one or two for friends to fill out that 
figure? 
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AVE MARIA! 


The long grey evening blends into the night 
The robin’s carol bids farewell to light; 
The open doors of church and chapel bring 
To passers by the tranquil murmuring: 


Ave Maria, 

The Lord is with thee; 
Ever and ever 

Blessed shalt thou be! 


On alien shores ten thousand soldiers wait 

The night-time’s battle and an unknown fate; 
The shrouded figures crouch against the ground 
In silence, scarcely broken by the sound: 


Sancta Maria, 
Pray for us now; 
Mother of God and 
Our Mother art thou! 


In fragile barracks where the wounded lie 

Row on row, and nurses, passing by 

Pause at each bed where restless hands have stirred — 
Over and over the soothing plea is heard: 


Ora pro nobis — 

Take our last breath, 
Virgin and Mother, 

Be with us in death! 


—D. F. Miller. 
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YOUR WORK FOR PEACE (II) 
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The second in a series of five articles for every American citizen who 
wants to know how he can make a contribution toward lasting peace in the 
world. 





D. F. MILuer 


F YOU are interested in working for permanent peace in the world, you 
] have taken to heart the first injunction laid down by Pope Pius XII 
and explained in the April Licuortan; viz., that by example, by cooperation 
with others, by instructing those subject to you and talking to those who 
associate with you, you are to do your part in leading men and women back 
to the right worship of God, to the recognition of His authority, to the 
acceptance of the true religion. Until the knowledge and service of God is far 
more universal than it is, there will be no lasting peace. 

The second practical point insisted on by the Holy Father, is that there 
can be no peace until the majority of men are brought back to what he calls 
the juridic order, which means, in simpler language, the importance and 
binding force of the laws God made to govern the lives of men. Why this 
point must be stressed can be simply stated: if men do not freely subject 
themselves to natural and eternal laws, if they say there are no laws except 
such as suit their selfishness or greed or pleasure or personal ambitions, it 
is obvious that there is nothing to prevent them from making war. All wars 
start from selfishness, greed, pleasure or ambition. The only curb for these 
wild instincts is to be found in laws that are recognized as binding on all 
and important for all. 


It should be difficult for any individual man or woman to escape the 
conclusion that the third world war is as inevitable as death, after a short 
breathing spell following the second, unless a far greater respect for law 
be developed in human society than can be found there today. This state- 
ment is true even if the study be applied only to the American people, leaving 
out of consideration the Hitlers, Tojos, Stalins and their ilk in the remainder 
of the world. In fact it can be stated that if, by a miracle, the rest of the 
world were to abandon all its injustice and cruelty and treachery and law- 
lessness tomorrow, America would make the next war by herself, if she is 
not shaken out of her disregard and even contempt for the unchangeable 
laws that have been made by God. If as an American, Catholic or non- 
Catholic, you have a desire for lasting peace, or any lingering desire of doing 
something to achieve it, here is a task that cries for accomplishment: help 
make America conscious of the importance of God’s laws! 

Anyone who doubts the necessity of this is either living as a hermit or 
possesses a mind incapable of drawing an obvious conclusion. Both theo- 
retically and practically the binding force of laws made by God has been 
abandoned by millions. It is taught theoretically in many a university that 
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there is no God, or if there is, that man cannot know Him and owes nothing 
to Him. On this foundation it is taught that theré are no laws imposed by a 
power outside of man, binding on all men in the same way. Since there is no 
source of law outside of man, how do they explain the so-called laws on 
which courts are built, and society judges “criminals,” and men carry on 
relationships with one another? These, say the “learned men,” are merely 
agreements among men; they are rules that men have made for themselves ; 
they should not be called laws, which is too restrictive a word; they have no 
everlasting implications; they may change with changing circumstances; and 
nothing graver will happen to anyone who breaks them than that he might 
land in jail or might find himself in temporary trouble with his neighbors. 
But even that can be avoided by lying, cleverness in concealing guilt, and 
corruption of officials who have taken an oath to punish crime. 


ITH that kind of theoretical backing, millions of Americans have 

made a practical business of evading, openly or in secret, the binding 
force of all law. For example, fidelity to promises might be considered an 
important law governing the actions of men. But what force has it for men 
who do not believe there is an infinite authority imposing it as a law, who 
will demand an accounting of every man’s fidelity to his promises? If the 
law was made by men, it can be broken by the men who made it. So it is 
broken, by millions of men. 

Thousands swear solemnly, as they enter the state of marriage, undying 
fidelity to one another. One-sixth of them openly break their vow within a 
few years by public divorce. Another two-sixths (at a conservative estimate) 
break it by adultery at some time or other. Again, thousands of men take 
office as public officials in city, county, state and national government. They 
solemnly swear to work for the common good, to pursue justice and fairness 
for all. Who but God knows the percentage of these men who take bribes, 
condone crime, protect criminals, and enrich themselves on public funds? 
Still again, thousands of men make business contracts, binding themselves 
solemnly to a certain definite course of action. A high percentage of these 
would not pass up a chance to act contrary to their contract for any motive 
in the world. Why should they? They made the contract, and they have been 
taught that they too made the law binding them to contracts. By the same 
token they can break the contract and refuse the fidelity if they please. 

This is only one example of a law that has no more meaning for millions 
of Americans than a treaty by Hitler or a promise by Stalin. Neither Hitler 
nor Stalin nor the pagan American admits that there is anything behind 
a law or a promise more binding than his own will. If Americans 
persist in this contempt of law, can anyone be naive enough to think that 
they will keep themselves, or anybody else, out of war? Put them 
into positions of international authority tomorrow — any of these Ameri- 
can adulterous husbands and wives, dishonest businessmen, grafting officials ; 
make them swear up and down that they will never start a war. Will 
you count on their word? Have you any reason to trust’ them? Have 
they any more reason to keep your nation out of war according to their 
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promise, than they had to be faithful to a spouse, or a business partner, or 
the citizens of a county they were elected and sworn to serve? 

All this is in the mind of the Pope, when he says there will be no lasting 
peace till men recognize a binding force in laws that were made by an infinite 
power, by the all-ruling God, outside of themselves. All this should be in the 
mind of every American who has any desire to see his nation take the lead 
in making and keeping peace. 


OSITIVELY speaking, every Catholic and every thinking non-Cath- 

olic, should realize what the task before him is. He must know what law 
means; he must make his life an example of what observance of the law 
means; and he must use all the influence he has over others to bring them 
to the same knowledge and the same observance. 

First of all, the campaigner for peace must recognize the meaning of law. 
This comprises the knowledge that the fundamental laws of human life were 
made, not by man, but by God. Most of them are written on man’s nature 
in the very act of his creation, so that by studying himself man can recognize 
what laws God expects him to obey. Adoration of and reverence for God, 
obedience to parents and all rightful authority, respect for the lives and 
property of others, the right use of sex, truthfulness in speech and regard 
for the reputation of others — all these are natural laws, laws that man can 
discover in himself as written there by the hand of the creating God. Lest 
there be self-deception or evasion, God in becoming man reiterated these 
natural laws in so many words. 

These laws are not subject to man’s choice or rejection; they are not 
changeable by any human authority; they are eternal and universal. More- 
over it must be known that each one is important — so important that by 
obeying, one chooses an eternity of joy; by disobeying, one accepts an 
eternity of pain. And in obedience to them, primarily for the sake of one’s 
eternal welfare, man at the same time makes the greatest possible contribu- 
tion to peace in this world. Thus by keeping the law of obedience to parents, 
a child saves his soul, but at the same time makes his home on earth a peace- 
ful, happy place in which to live. By observing the law of chastity, a man 
and woman earn the delights of heaven, but they also safeguard their love 
for one another and protect their home and the homes of others from the 
thousand sorrows that follow in the wake of lust. By fidelity to promises, by 
justice and charity towards his fellowman, one man earns the eternal fidelity 
of God, but he also makes possible the peaceful associations between in- 
dividuals and nations that outlaw war and promote the well-being of all. 
There is no other source of peace on earth than in fidelity to God’s laws for 
the eternal welfare of one’s soul. 

The campaigner for peace puts all this knowledge into practice in his own 
daily life. He is not afraid of the suffering and sacrifice that is involved in 
keeping God’s laws, because he remembers that a human lifetime is but a 
moment in comparison with eternity. He is not moved by jealousy and envy 
of those who seem to enjoy so much more than he does by freeing themselves 
of all obligation to obey God, because he knows their increased pleasure is a 
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deception in itself, a contribution to the causes of war, and a source of despair 
and damnation at the end of their lives. He knows that despite the lawless- 
ness of many around him, there is still immeasurable power in the example 
of even one man, who recognizes God’s authority, who cannot be swayed 
from obedience by any consideration, who clings to virtue and justice in every 
detail out of the love and service of God. 


O HIS example, the campaigner for peace adds the use of every form 

of influence he posseses over others. If a parent, he knows that he can 
do nothing greater for peace than to raise his children with an indestructible 
sense of dependence on God and the importance of loyalty to His laws. If 
a leader in business he will permit no single slightest infraction of the law 
of justice on the part of anyone subject to his authority, and will not be 
afraid to tell his employees why — that it is because God forbids it and God 
must be obeyed. If he hold public office, he will demand honesty and loyalty 
from those associated with him, not because he thinks it will get him votes 
and promote his political ambitions, but because he recognizes the solemn 
duty that he owes to God. If he have any power of propaganda, through press 
or radio or leadership among friends, he will hammer in season and out of 
season on the truth that what America needs, what individual men and women 
need, is to get back to a recognition of the natural and divine laws and 
obedience to them in their public and private lives. 

Without this kind of action, let no one be so simple and stupid as to hope 
for lasting peace. This is for the mothers who have been bewailing the loss 
of their sons while they themselves have been preparing for the loss of other 
mothers’ sons by neither obeying God’s laws themselves nor rearing their 
children to understand that there is any law of God to be observed. This is 
for orators and statesmen, editorial writers and political theorists, soldiers 
and civilians, and for millions of common men and women in the ordinary 
walks of daily life: don’t dream about peace, don’t talk about peace, unless 
you can talk yourselves and your hearers into loyalty to the unchangeable, 
universal, everlastingly important laws that God made to guide His creatures 
peacefully through life on earth, into the joy of an everlasting home! 





Alternate 


An enterprising impressario who-was anxious to engage 
Madame Patti for a concert tour, called at her home one after- 
noon to discuss terms. 

“How much will you take for the season’s tour, Madame 
Patti?” he asked. 

* “$100,000,” was the prompt reply. * 

“$100,000!” exploded the producer, his eyes almost popping 
out of his head. “Good heavens, woman, that’s more than we 
pay the president of the United States.” 

“In that case,” said the singer, rising abruptly from her 
chair, “why don’t you get the President to sing for you?” 

— The Victorian 
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THREE GRADES OF CATHOLIC MOTHERS 


Grade A 


1. Knows that no reason 
justifies contraception, and 


2. Trusts God simply and 
without reserve. If He sends 
many children, or asks that 
pleasures be given up for a 
time, knows that He will 
compensate and reward. 


3. Understands that the 
greatest joy in life comes 
from doing one’s duty and 
making sacrifices, especially 
out of love for God. 


4. Is concerned first with 
getting to heaven herself 
and helping her children to 
get there, and subordinates 
all else to this. 


5. Receives the Sacraments 
of Penance and Holy Com- 
munion frequently — when 
possible goes to Mass and 
Communion every day. 


6. Finds all the happiness 
she needs in her children, in 
instructing them, building up 
their ideals, helping them. 


7. In every trial has re- 
course to prayer, especially 
to the Blessed Mother and 
St. Gerard, the patron of 
mothers. 


8. Has a large, happy, lov- 
ing family, and a joyous 
middle life and serene old 
ge. 


iS) 


F. A. Ryan 


Grade B 


1. Begins married life with 
right attitude, but succumbs 
to sinful birth-control when 
trials come with children. 


2. Believes that God should 
be trusted, but cannot rec- 
oncile this either with hav- 
ing a large family or prac- 
ticing self-denial at times in 
marriage. 


3. Moans and _ complains 
constantly about the hard- 
ships of a mother’s life and 
the pleasures she is missing. 


4. Hopes in the end to 
reach heaven, but before that 
wants to enjoy a whole lot 
more pleasure on earth than 
she’s got. Wants more 
money, freedom, etc. 


5. Finds confession a great 
burden and keeps putting it 
off. Receives Communion a 
few times a year. 


6. Considers her children a 
kind of necessary burden. 
Leaves their spiritual train- 
ing to the school, and com- 
plains about their lack of 
obedience and _ respect. 


7. In trials has recourse to 
worry — and complains that 
“God is letting her down.” 


8. Has hard-to-manage chil- 
dren, and by middle life a 
cantankerous disposition of 
her own. 





Grade C 


1. Has determined from 
the start that come what 
may, if necessary through 
sinful means, her family will 
be limited to two children. 


2. Considers it abject folly 
to trust God and keep out 
of sin. Says: “It is necessary 
to commit sin to provide 
for one’s future and one’s 
family.” 


3. Makes pleasure one of 
the chief aims in life. Must 
have freedom fron respon- 
sibility, plenty of money, 
and all kinds of time to en- 
joy pleasure. 


4. Is perfectly willing, if 
she ever thinks of it, to 
sell her soul and her eternity 
for a life full of thrills and 
pleasures. 


5. Receives the Sacraments 
as little as possible for a 
“Catholic,” and then usually 
sacrilegiously. Says: “It’s no 
business of the priests that 
I practice contraception.” 


6. Hands her two children 
almost entirely over to serv- 
ants and nursemaids. She is 
too “busy” to take care of 
them herself. 


7. In trials becomes bitter 
and rebellious and says she 
doubts whether there is a 
God. 


8. Her two children be- 
come problems to _ herself 
and to others. Her home be- 
comes empty and barren, 
her old age lonely and bit- 
ter, and her death unutter- 
ably sad. 
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HOW TO PROPOSE TO A GIRL 


This is a problem that has been seriously neglected by those who make 


a profession of giving advice to others. The neglect is now atoned for. Here 
is the final word. 








L. M. MemrrILL 


N A reasonably short time, millions of soldiers, having won a war, will 
be pouring back into the United States. These men will be anxious to 
settle down to peaceful home life after the hardships and lonesomeness of 
war. But marriage is an essential preliminary to settling down to home life, 
and before a man can get married, it is just as essential that he 1) find a 
girl whom he likes, 2) propose to her, and 3) be accepted. With the first of 
these three steps, this article is not concerned. It is assumed that “finding 
the girl” will not be too difficult a process. But the second step, on which the 
third usually hinges, gives matter for needed instruction. How should a man 
propose to his girl with well-founded hope of receiving a favorable answer? 
That is a question that has given sleepless nights to many a man. 

To help provide an answer to this question, we have analyzed 1000 case 
histories of successful proposals. Of course a successful proposal is one which 
is answered by a simple “yes.” Don’t ask us how we got the information on 
these 1000 cases. It is a trade secret. Suffice it to say that the task was 
prodigious. But with the aid of several smoothly working operatives, the 
work was done and the final tabulation made. The tabulation demonstrates 
that there are eight different kinds of successful proposals. Each type is 
suited to specific circumstances. It must be left to the individual suitor to 
determine what the circumstances of his case are, and to select the proper 
kind of proposal. Let him, when he is trying to muster up courage to decide 
his fate forever, read over these various forms, and the one best adapted to 
his case will almost surely become evident. 


I. The Frontal Attack 


There is much to be said for what has been called by our analysts the 
“Frontal Attack.” In a fairly high percentage of the case histories studied, 
its use was indicated and its success revealed from the remarks of those who 
had been subjected to it. “He swept me off my feet,” was a common comment ; 
or “He took my breath away and before I knew it I had said Yes.” “It was 
so sudden,” said one, “that I just couldn’t think of how to refuse.” 

Of course there are various ways of employing the “Frontal Attack.” 
One way is to take the girl completely unawares. You meet her on the street, 
or you stride into the office where she works, or you interrupt her while she 
is telling you about her last vacation, and without preliminary or circumlocu- 
tion you say: “Will you marry me?” It helps sometimes to repeat the 
question three times. Another way of using the “Frontal Attack,” if you 
cannot quite work up to the point-blank variation, is to ask the girl, while 
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you stroll through a garden, or sit on a park bench, to listen to you for just 
two minutes. Then you give a short, pointed résumé of your assets, with 
special emphasis on your possession of a love for her that is beyond all words 
and stronger than death. At the end, (don’t let it be too long) you say simply: 
“Will you marry me?” This variant has worked out happily in a number 
of cases. 

The “Frontal Attack” has one drawback for a large section of lovers. It 
requires great courage. Where one feels that he has not quite sufficient courage 
for this audacious and dashing sort of proposal, it were well to look over 
and adopt one of the other forms. 


Il. The Oblique Approach 


When a wife of any number of years’ standing tells you that she often 
laughs, happily of course, over the manner in which her husband proposed to 
her, you have fairly good evidence to start with that he used the “Oblique 
Approach.” A favorite with more or less timid men, who are not quite timid 
enough to need recourse to Method VII or VIII as described below, the 
“Oblique Approach” beats around the bush, uses third person artifices, and 
cloaks the naked request for a girl’s hand with mysterious and allusive inter- 
rogations. Wives who tell you, though we have reason to doubt their statement 
in some instances, that “they knew all along what he was driving at, but didn’t 
want to seem anxious” are nevertheless good examples of the success of the 
method. 

The “Oblique Approach” has many variants, prominent ones among them 
being (a) the hypothetical question and (b) the “marriage-is-a-wonderful- 
institution line.” In (a), the aspirant to a girl’s hand asks her to solve a 
hypothetical problem for him. It can be worded something like this : “Suppose, 
Gloria, you were a man. And suppose you knew a girl whom you considered 
the sweetest girl in the world. She is beautiful beyond description, etc., etc. 
All you can think of is carrying her off to a little home in the country. Just 
what would you say to such a girl, supposing, I say, you were a man?” That 
neatly passes the buck to the girl, and it is seldom that she doesn’t know what 
to do with it to make things turn out happily for all. In variant (b) the 
candidate uses every available occasion to talk glowingly about the glories of 
marriage in general. A young couple wheeling a baby carriage, a beribboned 
automobile carrying a bridal party, a happy ending to a movie —all these 
are made occasions for musings and murmurings about the happiness of 
married life. It is seldom that this approach, oblique though it unquestionably 
is, does not ultimately lead into a “Frontal Attack” or one of the other direct 
approaches to happy marriage. 


III. The Poetic Method 


The “Poetic Method” of making a proposal is one that always finds favor 
with men who are either themselves great readers of starry-eyed literature, 
or who are seeking the hand and heart of a girl who is herself steeped in 
romantic lore and acquainted with the poetic effusions of the great lovers of 
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history. In the latter case, it is almost necessary to wrap up the simple question 
“Will you marry me?” in a gaily colored package of beautiful words and 
phrases. 

There are two ways of proceeding in this extremity. One is frankly and 
boldly to draw upon the treasures of literature, to make one’s own a choice 
bit of poetry, say from Shakespeare or Browning or even Petrarch, or any 
other great poet, and to let it carry the message of the heart’s desire. On 
occasion it is helpful to make the recitation on bended knee, although our 
operatives have found that this practice is not so common in modern times 
as it used to be. The second way of utilizing the “Poetic Method” is. to write 
one’s own verses. It might be thought that this requires a very rare talent, 
but true love has been known to produce the talent in the course of one 
sleepless night. It would take us too far afield from this brief outline to 
reproduce here some of the examples of this type of poetry that we have in 
our files. Suffice it to say that no two are alike and that complete freedom 
from the influence of models and spontaneous originality insure the best 
results. 

There is one drawback to the “Poetic Method,” successful though it may 
be in achieving the desired end. In moments of stress that may develop in 
later married life, the wife is apt to dig up copies of the poetic proposal 
and flaunt them at the offending spouse. Few things are more painful than 
to have one’s youthful and glowing effusions read at one when, momentarily, 
the fires have cooled. 


IV. The “Taking-it-for-Granted” Formula 


Perhaps the least romantic of all the methods of proposing is that in 
which no questions are asked. After a certain period of going together, the 
couple “drifts” into what is commonly referred to as “an understanding.” 
We have been unable to pin down any of the male case specimens studied to 
a forthright denial of the suggestion that there was considerable anxiety 
experienced about the time when he made the first remark that took the girl’s 
consent to marriage for granted. Our suspicion is that this taking things for 
granted is often another form of the “Oblique Approach.” 

It works like this. A man finds, after several months of going with a 
certain girl, that they’are pretty well suited to one another. They enjoy the 
same things, laugh at the same jokes, believe the same things, and want to do 
the same things. Gradually statements like the following creep into his con- 
versation: “On our honeymoon, let’s go to Niagara Falls;” or, “One thing 
is sure, when we get married we'll have a home in the country.” Another, 
more direct variant of the “Taking-it-for-Granted” formula is to ask: “When 
can you get off work so that we can go to the courthouse and get our license?” 

The facts reveal that this has been the only kind of exchange on the 
subject of marriage between some couples. The facts do not reveal whether 
or not the first such assumption on the part of the male was not really a 
question, nor whether he was not waiting anxiously to see how it would be 
taken. However the method is well worth a try on the part of extremely shy 
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and reticent seekers after marital bliss. One way or another, they will 
immediately know their fate. 


V. The Piteous Appeal | 


The most difficult of all the forms of proposing for a sensitive girl to 
resist is the “Piteous Appeal.” Oftentimes, of course, it is used as a follow-up 
to the “Frontal Attack,” e.g., when there seems to be a bit of wavering on 
the part of the girl. When the wavering continues over a period of time, a man 
is apt to use all eight different formulas of proposing in one way or another 
as his anxiety increases. 

The “Piteous Appeal,” however, frequently wins the prize right off. Many 
wives have admitted as much. “I really wasn’t thinking of getting married,” 
said one, quite typical of many others, “but John begged and pleaded so 
pitifully, and seemed so miserable, that I would have had a heart of stone 
if I refused him.” 

The emphasis, in the “Piteous Appeal,” is on one’s helplessness without 
the girl. This formula adapts itself so well to literature and drama that many 
examples of how it is expressed can be found in any collection of short stories 
or plays. “I cannot live without you,” is standard procedure. “I can’t eat; I 
can’t sleep; I can’t do my work; I’m wasting away. Life seems so dark and 

“hopeless, and only you can bring back the sunshine. Don’t sentence me to 
utter misery and a lonely, broken-hearted old age. I need you, etc., etc.” The 
bent knee ceremonial survives, even in modern times, more with this form 
of proposal than any other. It is especially recommended in cases where the 


competition is lively, and there is danger of somebody else getting in a more 
powerful appeal first. 


VI. The Pantomime Device 


It has often been said that actions speak louder than words. This is not 
always true, but the records reveal instances in which actions did as good a 
job as any words could do in cementing an engagement. 

Recommended especially to men who get lumps in the throat and whose 
mouths go completely dry when they have something important to say, the 
“Pantomime Device” can be readily brought into play in a large number of 
circumstances. When strolling through a shopping district with a girl of his 
dreams, the tongue-tied lover can easily steer her past a jewelry shop. There 
he can pause, first, to tie his shoe, if he feels faint and needs a flow of blood 
to the head; then he can point to an engagement ring in the window, seize 
the hand of the girl and single out the engagement finger, and point question- 
ingly to the door of the shop. It has been done — successfully too. Many 
opportunities for pantomiming proposals also arise during attendance at the 
wedding ceremonies of others and at parties for them. Someone says: “What 
a nice looking couple you two would make in bridal togs;” and a mere nod 


of the forehead, questioning on the man’s part, consenting on the girl’s, is 
enough to seal the bargain. 
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VIE. The Correspondence Technique 


Far more proposals are made by letter than the average unmarried person 
would dream. All sorts of circumstances contribute to this frequency, from 
the mere physical fact of prolonged separation down to the various emotional 
disturbances that may inhibit a longing lover’s vocal cords. Men who feel that 
they are clumsy in speech, or apt to forget grammar and syntax under stress, 
usually prefer to write a letter of proposal, over which they can pore as they 
carve out every word. 

The drawback with the “Correspondence Technique” is the fact that it 
consumes hours and sometimes days. The “Frontal Attack” is over within a 
moment or two, and that’s that. But it is excruciatingly difficult, as a rule, to 
be satisfied with the wording of a letter of proposal. Men have been known to 
make thirty or forty drafts and to fill half a dozen waste-baskets with 
rejected entries before risking all in a mail-box. 

In favor of the “Correspondence Technique,” it can be said that many of 
the other methods of proposing can be incorporated in it. Thus, the letter 
can begin with a “Frontal Attack.” “Dear Alice: I write to ask: ‘Will you 
marry me?’”’ Then the “Oblique Approach” can be invoked, with high praise 
of matrimony, citation of examples of bliss, etc. There is room for the 


“Poetic Method” to play its part, for a page of “Piteous Appeal,” and the, 


letter can end with a “Taking-it-for-Granted” ‘stand. “I know you won’t re- 
fuse, you can’t refuse, and therefore I'll be walking on air until we go walking 
down the aisle.” It should be remembered, of course, that the danger men- 
tioned in connection with the “Poetic Method” is even greater here. 


VII. The Ambassadorial Presentation 


The same circumstances that recommend the use of the “Correspondence 
Technique” enter into the picture here, with the added incentive that one 
doesn’t even feel up to the task of writing an adequate letter of proposal. In 
this method, an ambassador is carefully selected to speak for the suitor. It 
must be one who has the ear (but not the heart) of the prospective bride. It 
must also be one who is 100 per cent for the person he or she is to represent, 
and who can be trusted to leave no stone unturned to attain the desired end. 
It is important too that it be one who can make clear to the girl that there 
are good reasons why her lover cannot speak for himself; that it is the vast- 
ness of his love and the sense of his unworthiness that makes him unwilling 
to present his own appeal. This, we say, is important, because girls have been 
known to resent the “Ambassadorial Presentation” and to hold. out for a 
personal approach, whether frontal or oblique. 

As in most forms of proposal, there are some drawbacks here too. There 
is danger that the ambassador will overdo things, making promises and com- 
mitments impossible for mortal man to fulfill. This, however, can usually be 
smoothed out after an agreement has been reached, and the lover’s tongue has 
been loosed once more. 
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Pr [thee then, are the outstanding forms in which proposals are made. 

There may be others, undoubtedly there are others, but they were not 
found among the 1000 cases studied, or they can be reduced to one of the 
eight analyzed here. It may be added, for the consolation of those who are 
still fearful, that instinct always comes to one’s aid when the fatal moment 
arrives. Well prepared by a study of this article, and fortified by instinct, it 
is hard to see how the worried lover can fail in his quest. 








Cure For Nagging 


In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries in Great Britain, a 
punishment called “The Ducking Stool” was devised for cranky and 
nagging wives. The offender was securely fastened into a strong 
chair, the chair was affixed to the end of a plank which could be 
moved up and down, and then the culprit was lowered into a pool 
or stream as often as proved necessary to make her promise that 
she would not nag any more. 

Sometimes, however, the nagger proved immune to this correc- 
tive punishment. There is a tradition in Gloucestershire that once 
there was an inveterate scold whose obstinate disposition defied the 
ducking-stool. After the first ducking in the village horse-pond, her 
husband cried out: “Molly, Molly, dost thou promise never to scold 
at I again?” As soon as Molly had recovered her breath, she replied 
in a thunderous voice: “No, I won’t do nothing of the sort!” The 
dousing was repeated, but Molly continued obdurate. “You may 
drown I,” she finally said, “but I will never give in.” Rather than 
drown her, the duckers finally set her free, and she scolded as much 
* as ever. * 

Some years later, the lord of the manor met Molly’s husband and 
inquired: “Well, John, how does Molly get on now with her scold- 
ing?” To his surprise, John answered: “Oh, squire, her be nearly 
entirely cured.” “Well, well,” said the squire, “and did the ducking- 
stool do that business?” “Oh, no,” said John. “I just let her jaw on 
as much as she liked. I gave her no back answers. I sat quiet and 
blowed my tobacco, and she soon dropped her scolding and is now 
as good a woman as is made.” 

There are husbands who could profitably use John’s method of 
curing a nagging wife. 














Tit for Tat 


The story is told of the famous artist, David Roberts, that 
one day an art critic, who had been a personal friend of his, 
published a sharp attack on certain of his pictures, which had 
just been exhibited. “My dear Roberts,” wrote the critic in a 
private letter, “you have seen my remarks on your pictures; 
I hope they will make no difference in our friendship. Yours, 
etc. sg : 

The painter wrote in reply: “My dear , the next time 
I meet you I shall pull your nose. I hope it will make no differ- 
ence in our friendship. Yours, etc., D. Roberts.” 
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THOUGHT FOR THE SHUT-IN 


ON GRATITUDE FOR SLEEP 
L. F. HyLanp 


One whose waking hours are more or less filled with discomfort or pain 
should cultivate a great gratitude to God for the blessing of sleep. It is the 
ordinary things of life that most often are taken for granted and not properly 
appreciated as gifts of God. Sleep is an ordinary thing; but a little reflection 
will make one realize that it is a boon deserving the constant gratitude of the 
soul. ; 


Sleep is the great repairer and rebuilder of the broken down human body. 
It often marks the turning point in a person’s fight with disease. It is so 
important that Providence has made possible the discovery of means to cause 
sleep when naturally, by reason of pain or fever, it would be impossible. Dur- 
ing sleep, all the mighty forces of the body are marshalled under a unified 
command to crush the invading bacteria, to reconstruct the weakened blood- 
cells, to bring strength back to the organs that have been attacked. 


When one wakes from sleep during an illness, there is always a sense of 
refreshment and progress toward health, even though pain and discomfort 
immediately seem to return. And always there is a looking forward to the 
next period of sleep, with the half-conscious thought that with continued 
periods of sleep one will inevitably become well again. With that thought 
usually comes the realization of how terrible it would be to be ill without the 
capability of sleep; to be ill and forced to face the illness day and night with 
an unceasing consciousness of pain. 


Gratitude for sleep should take not only the form of thankful prayer, but 
should make one determined, during illness, not to abuse this great natural gift 
bestowed by God. Sleep is most commonly abused by those who permit them- 
selves to become dependent on drugs for sleep even after the specific need 
and purpose of the drugs, as designated by a physician, have passed. When a 
doctor prescribes these, they should be taken in a spirit of obedience; but at 
the same time one should keep alive the resolve that there will be no asking 
for them when the need has passed, and no trumping up of fictitious symptoms 
for the purpose of having drugs administered. Many a drug addict has slipped 
into his tragic weakness by not keeping his will set against being dependent 
on drugs while it was necessary to accept them during illness. 
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PORTRAIT OF AN AMERICAN BOY 





As told by his pals, this commentary on a lad who died a few years ago 
gives a picture of the kind of idealism needed by the youth of America. 





G. J. CorBETT 


F YOU had walked down the first-floor corridor of St. Joseph’s College 
I (Kirkwood, Missouri) that Saturday morning in May, 1936, you would 
have been struck by the unfamiliar aspect of the place. There at the foot 
of the steel and terra-cotta staircase, lounging as usual on the bannisters, 
stood a motley group of typical American youngsters, dusty-trousered, baggy- 
kneed, tousle-haired. But this morning they conversed in hushed, un-American 
tones. 

At the big announcement board to their right, however, another crowd 
was in great commotion as students elbowed their way toward the latest 
bulletin. It was there that the transformation to the hushed tone took place. 
The sign read: “Frater Francis Van Leuvenhage died at midnight in St. 
Mary’s Hospital, St. Louis. May he rest in peace.” 

“Gee, that’s tough,” Joe Kelly mumbled half-aloud as he moved away 
from the crowd at the board. “Only twenty years old —and everything to 
live for. He would have made a swell priest. He had everything — brains, 
personality, looks, an all around good guy. Why did the Lord have to take 
a fella like thatthe cream of the crop? And not only that, a few more 


months and he’d have finished his novitiate.” Joe shook his head disconsolately 
and bit his lip. 


One of the loungers, holding up a radiator nearby, overheard the half- 
voiced soliloquy. “It’s not so bad as all that, Joe! Van got to take his vows 
before he died.” 

“What’s that?” Joe turned toward the speaker. It was Paddlefoot Kohler, 
the local fat boy, freckle-faced, pot-bellied, with a cheerful outlook on men 
and affairs. “How come?” 

“It’s some kind of a special break they give novices who are dying. Van 
was the first guy in his class to become a Redemptorist. He would have been 
one of the last otherwise. They take their vows in the order of their age, 
you know.” 

“And you know what else?” A rather elastic individual with spectacles, 
an abnormally long nose, and a poetic bent, answering to the name of Pete 
Petrovits, spoke at Joe’s elbow. “One of the Fathers told me that if you die 


tight after you take your religious vows, you go straight to heaven. It’s 
just like a second baptism.” 


“Why’s that ?” 

“Well, the three vows are a perfect act of charity.” 

“Gee, then Van was sure to go straight to heaven. What a break!” 

There was a lull after that statement. Young imaginations were toying 
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with the thought of blonde-haired Van hobnobbing with the angels and saints 
in Paradise. They looked over their shoulders half-expecting Van’s familiar 
figure to turn a corner, his red-woolen sweater and black trousers shrouded 
in a celestial light, his halo all-aglow like a neon sign. It was odd, a little 
spooky, even, having heaven so close to home. So they adjourned to the 
brightness of the nearby stone porch to continue their discussion of the 
deceased former student. 


OE KELLY, a sandy-haired young man with a lively gray eye and the 

build of an athlete, was the first to break the silence. “Yep, Van was a 
swell guy — one of the best ever.” 

“You bet he was,” Paddlefoot agreed. “I remember how he used to dish 
out in the locker room. Just a little thing, I guess; but most guys would salt 
away their boxes for the long, lean season. You’d never get a piece of candy 
from them unless you swore by your grandmother’s beard that you’d return 
it with interest. Not Van. He was as generous as they make ’em.” 

Joe Kelly added. “And do you know what else he used to do? I found 
this out by accident once. The biggest box of candy he got for the holidays 
always went to the Sisters downstairs. He realized that they didn’t get much. 
Their folks were all back in the old country. Van never forgot them.” 

“T used to like Van’s cheerfulness too,” he continued. “He was always 
ready with a smile, especially if he saw that someone else was down in the 
mouth. He wasn’t very clever with wisecracks —I guess he was too quiet 
for that. Maybe he was afraid to hurt someone’s feelings. But whenever 
anyone else rang the bell with a good one, Van’d be the first to burst into a 
good, old-fashioned American, belly-laugh.” 

“American” — that was the word. The boys paused for a moment to 
taste it, chew it, and relish its flavor. 

“That’s it!’ Kelly shouted finally, as he slapped his calloused left palm 
like a baseball glove. “I’ve been trying to put my finger on it ever since I 
read that sign on the board. Now at last, we’ve got a real American boy up 
on a pedestal inside the pearly gates.” 

“Look, Van was one of us,” he continued with enthusiasm. “He was 
born and raised right here in the good old U.S.A. He loved the things we 
loved as kids — cowboy pictures, and camping trips, and ball games, and 
crazy stuff. He knew our special American brand of obstacles— Class C 
movies, money “to spend, girls from the neighborhood, depressions, kidding, 
and wisecracks. He lived the life of an American boy both in grade school 
and here at St. Joe’s while preparing for the priesthood. He did a better job 
of it than the rest of us. And so God plucked him for His own Hall of Fame. 

“T wish I had known Van during this last year of his- life — while he 
was down in the Novitiate and we were up here at St. Joe’s. I’ll bet he 
blossomed out like another Little Flower. Nothing ‘Big Time’ and flashy, of 
course, like ecstacies and floating around tree tops. But little things like saying 
your prayers well, doing your job well, keeping the Rule always and every- 
where even though it hurts.” 

Pete Petrovits, a quiet, ethereal individual ordinarily, lost in the third 
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realm of abstraction, now chimed in with his contribution. He had given 
much thought to Van’s place in the life of the college. “I'll bet none of you 
guys remember who Van’s favorite saint was.” He paused for a minute. 
‘Well, anyway it was St. Therese, the Little Flower. He told me once that 
the only books he wanted to take to the Novitiate were the New Testament, 
the Following of Christ, and the Autobiography of the Little Flower. He 
read the Autobiography about five times. And that’s pretty good when you 
also remember that Van didn’t go much for reading. I think Van got his 
outlook on life from that book. He built his life on doing little, every day 
duties as well as he could.” 

“That’s right, Pete,” Joe added. “I remember how hard he used to work 
at his studies — his public speaking, for instance. When he first started, he 
was foul. When he finished, he was giving real rabble-rousin’ soap box stuff 
that was pretty good. He wasn’t the best talker in his class but — ” 

“And, Joe, there is another reason why Van could be called a real 
American boy. Van was so ordinary, he was extraordinary.”’ Petrovits beamed 
over his paradox like Toscanini over the flute obligato. 

“T don’t get it, Pete,” Paddlefoot plodded slowly along this route. 

Pete stuck out an angular gesture as if he were taking up a collection 
and proceeded to explain. “There was nothing showy about Van, see? He 
didn’t go in for holiness like so many people with pietistic bent, stressing 
competition and the ‘holier-than-thou’ attitude. He was just one of the 
boys —a fellow you were always sure of, a fellow who knew what he wanted 
and how to get what he wanted. He went about his own business quietly — ” 


HE quiet boy’s tongue was loose now. Thoughts he had long been 

thinking, but afraid to express, were on his lips. “And he was regular 
as clock-work. You could always be pretty sure of just how Van would react 
in any given circumstance. He once told me that his motto was to avoid any 
form of excess. ‘Virtus in medio,’ you know. And he did just that to such 
an extent that he was outstanding in every virtue — always seeming to hit 
exactly the right course — right down the middle! You think of his meekness 
when people got pretty personal in their wisecracks and remarks. His kindness 
and affability toward guys who were considered ‘pains in the neck’ by the 
rest of the students. His prayerfulness. He was like an angel when he prayed 
before the Blessed Sacrament. He didn’t shift about from knee to knee like 
the rest of us, tying himself in a knot under the pretense of prayer. When he 
prayed he meant business; when he played, he meant business; when he 
worked or studied, that was all that was in his mind.” 

Joe Kelly interrupted, “Now you’re cookin’ Pete.” Addressing Paddlefoot, 
he said: “What he means is Van wasn’t a grandstander like Dizzy Dean or 
something out of the funny papers. He was a little better-looking than most 
guys, I guess. But he wasn’t a Robert Taylor or a Clark Gable. His looks 
would never please the readers of movie magazines. He was a little better 
than average athlete. No Joe DiMaggio or Bronko Nagurski or Joe Louis. 
But a good man to have on any team. Always in there fighting, “ill the last 
ball was pitched.” 
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Here Pete took up again. “That’s the idea, Joe. You can carry that 
parallel out all through Van’s life. He was just an ordinary public speaker 
with ordinary talents. His personality was naturally attractive. But more like 
a pearl than a diamond. It wasn’t flashy, but clear and solid and richer as you 
studied it longer. That was his foundation — same as yours and mine and 
most American boys.” 

Paddlefoot had been silent, an unusual feat for the fat boy. He had 
been drinking in this odd enthusiasm for the dead boy. He was surprised too. 
He had never dreamed that Van had touched the hearts of his fellow students 
so deeply. He drawled slowly: “I was just trying to remember, you know, 
Van had the background of a real American boy too. I knew him some at 
home before I came to Kirkwood. He had some fights as a kid. I remember 
the time he busted me in the nose in Holy Redeemer School yard. I guess I 
sorta deserved it. I thought he was a sissy with his silky hair and angel face. 
But he turned out to be a pretty tough little angel — something like St. 
Michael, I guess.” 

“Remember anything else?” 

Paddlefoot ransacked his memory. “He was a Mass-server for quite a 
while — and a Boy Scout too. He was Scribe for Troop 226 at Redeemer. 
He was a Patrol boy in grammar school. I guess he was pretty much of an 
ordinary school kid before he came here except —” 


rest of them. Not eccentric so as to attract attention. But always extraor- 
dinary because he was always so much better than the ordinary guy. The kind 
of stuff Saints must be made of.” 

Pete paused for a moment, and then continued: “I believe it’s Leonard 
Feeney who talks somewhere about the day soon to dawn when we'll have a 
St. Jerry of Brooklyn and a St. James of Baltimore. But here we’ve got —” 

“Francis of Detroit,” cried out Joe. “Now we're getting there.” 

Pete completed his thought. “A real-live American boy who hitched his 
wagon to a star. An ordinary, everyday boy that proved that real American 
boyhood with newspaper routes, and fist fights, and pesky kid sisters, was 
. not opposed to high idealism and a great love of God.” 

Paddlefoot interrupted, “But I was just thinking. America’s already got 
enough boyhood models — Tom Sawyer in story books, Jack Armstrong on 
the radio, Terry Lee in the funnies, Andy Hardy in the movies. There doesn’t 
seem to be much room left for Van.” 

Pete waved his bony hand in a mock-heroic gesture, “Mister Chairman! 
May I have the floor? I nominate the aforementioned young men as 
All-American humbug.” 

Joe Kelly entered the spirit of the thing. “And I nominate Francis Van 
Leuvenhage as the real All-American boy! — And some day I hope someone 
writes a book about him!” 

“Wait a minute, you fatheads,” Paddlefoot stopped them. “You’ve just 
about canonized Van. We all know that he had his faults. We lived with him. 
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But doggone it — there isn’t a guy in the college who won't agree with what 
you’ve said!” 
~~ 2 * 


That was eight years ago, on May 16, 1936. Rev. Raymond J. Miller 
wrote a short pamphlet life of Frater Van that has spread acquaintance with 
and devotion to the young Redemptorist novice far and wide. Already he has 
gained a place in the hearts of American youth as a young man who knew 
young America’s battle today and showed them how to fight it in a practical 
way. May the splendor of his example continue to light young America’s 
approach to Jesus Christ, the model of Van himself. 








GI Act of Contrition 


The Stars and Stripes, army publication for the soldiers in Italy, 
recently printed the following lines, prefacing that they were found 
on the body of a Yank who was killed in action. The poetry may 
limp a bit, and the grammar falter, but we'll wager God met this 
soldier “at His door”: 

Look God, I have never spoken to You, 
But now I want to say, “How do you do?” 
You see, God, they told me You didn’t exist, 
And like a fool, I believed all this. 


Last night from a shell hole, I saw Your sky, 

I figured right then they had told me a lie; 

Had I taken time to see things You made, 

I’d have known they weren’t calling a spade a spade. 


I wonder, God, if You’d shake my hand. 
Somehow, I feel that You will understand. 
Funny I had to come to this hellish place, 
Before I had time to see Your Face. 


Well, I guess there isn’t much more to say, 
But I’m sure glad, God, I met You today. 
I guess the “Zero hour” will soon be here, * 
But I’m not afraid since I know You're near. 


The Signal! Well, God, I’ll have to go, 

I like You lots, this I want You to know. 

Look now, this will be a horrible fight, 

Who knows, I may come to Your house tonight. 








Though I wasn’t friendly to You before, 

I wonder, God, if You’d wait at Your door. 

Look, I’m crying! Me! Shedding tears! 

I wish I had known You these many years. 

Well, I have to go now, God,. good-bye! 

Strange, since I met You, I’m not afraid to die! 
— Put. J.J. W. 
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ON FORCING KINDNESS ON OTHERS 
L. M. MERRILL 


There are many characters in the world who make themselves 
unpleasant and obnoxious by the fact that they insist on giving to 
others something that they do not want, or constantly foist their 
will on others under the plea that this will make them happy, even 
though they sputter and protest against it. The world is full of 
examples. The wife who insists that her husband will enjoy a show 
or a drive into the country and makes him go for his own good, when 
all that he truly wants is to put on his smoking jacket and slippers 
and sit around the house, is a very common example. The wife who 
dictates to her husband in matters of taste in eating is another. She 
knows that he wants sugar on his grapefruit, though he says he 
detests it. She knows that he will enjoy cream in his coffee, even 
though he states that he prefers it black. Also the wife who goes 
shopping with her husband for clothes that he needs, and begins by 
saying “Now get whatever you like,” and then proceeds to tell him 
what he likes and to let him buy nothing else, is a terrible example. 


Husbands are also to be found with such unlikable characters. 
Thus there are men who think they can please their wives by forcing 
expensive jewelry upon them, when the latter have been begging for 
weeks for enough money to pay up long standing house bills. Friends 
are undesirable friends when they incessantly try to force “drinks” 
on their friends, who are sincere in saying they do not want them. 
Hosts and hostesses reveal a great weakness of character when they 
try to stuff their guests beyond comfort with food, and when they 
refuse to let them go home when they want to go home and get to 
bed so that they can do their work the next day. 


Those who are in the habit of forcing their will on others under 
the guise of making them happy need to do some pondering on the 
old adage: ‘There can be no disputing about tastes.” If their friends 
or wives or husbands or guests state that they don’t enjoy a certain 
pastime or recreation or refreshment, there is no charity in saying: 
“You must enjoy it. I'll make you enjoy it.” Not to realize this is 
to endanger love in marriage, joy in friendship, and the esteem and 
honor of all one’s associates. 





























Romance of the Commonplace (33) 


GLAMOROUS GASOLINE 


Where does it come from? How much is left? Are the days of the gasoline 
motor car numbered? Who is uninterested in these questions today? 








D. F. MILLer 


IME was when few things were more taken for granted in the United 
"a than the free-flowing liquid which, when run from a tap or a 
pumpline, seemingly from inexhaustible sources, into the tank of an auto- 
mobile, gave it the power to transport its owner whithersoever he would go. 
Gasoline stations were more common than drinking water fountains, grocery 
stores, saloons and soda grills. “Fill ’er up” was a command that no one 
ever hesitated to give and a dozen different huge companies were begging 
to be allowed to obey. Today the holder of an A ration card, which entitles 
him to two measly gallons of gasoline per coupon, reflects sadly on those 
days of plenty, and finds himself dwelling romantically on the glory of 
gasoline. Absence has certainly made the heart grow fonder. It has made the 
history of gasoline a subject of intense interest, and the prospects for the 
future even more fascinating. 

The story of gasoline is the story of petroleum, or, as the untechnical 
prefer to call it, oil. This substance, which is formed in the bowels of the 
earth by a process not yet fully known, has been utilized in one form or 
another for many thousands of years. It is said that the “slime” spoken of 
in the Old Testament of the Bible in connection with the building of the 
Tower of Babel, was nothing but partially evaporated petroleum. The same 
substance, used as a kind of mortar for cementing bricks together, is found 
in the ruins of Nineveh and Babylon, which date back to at least 2000 B.c. 
Another form of the same substance, found around the Dead Sea, was in 
great demand in Egypt for embalming purposes before the time of Christ. 
The Romans seem to have discovered and developed the illuminating proper- 
ties of petroleum, for about the time of Christ an oil obtained in Sicily was 
used in the lamps of the temple of Jupiter in Rome. Petroleum was known 
in ancient Persia, India, China and Japan. After America was discovered 
it was found that aborigines antedating the Indians had dug pits, in oil- 
bearing regions, for the collecting of petroleum. 


HE modern story of oil, and its most important subsidiary, gasoline, 

has very humble and groping beginnings. At first its presence in Ameri- 
can soil was merely observed. A French missionary reported finding petroleum 
in western New York State in 1627. A century and a half later another 
missionary reported its presence, bubbling up through springs and creek 
beds, in Pennsylvania. It became a curiosity for travelers, and Indian guides 
would conduct people to the oil springs and, with a kind of religious awe, 
show them how it could be used to make a fire. 
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As with many important discoveries, oil came into commercial prominence 
at first as a by-product of something else that was being sought directly. 
It was the artesian well-driller, in search of salt brine wells, who started oil 
on its way to fame. In many instances, salt brine was found mixed with 
petroleum, which came under the heading of an impurity and had to be 
segregated from the salt-producing elements. In 1829, however, a well was 
drilled for salt near Burkesville, Kentucky, which directly struck a great 
reservoir of petroleum. The oil gushed forth, flowed into the Cumberland 
River, caught fire and burned on the surface of the river for nearly 50 miles. 
The well flowed for several years, and gave America its first commercial 
oil product. This was “American Medical Oil,” a remedy offered for diverse 
ailments. 


Oil served up as a medicine was soon followed by oil offered as a means 
of illumination. The first attempts to use oil for artificial light were not very 
successful. The smoke and pungent odor thrown off made it impractical to 
use such lighting indoors. But the decline of the whale-oil industry, then 
one of the most important in the field of artificial illumination, goaded many 
men to work at processes of refining petroleum for illumination until some 
progress was made. About the same time coal oil, an illuminating paraffin 
oil extracted from bituminous coal shales, had also appeared on the market, 
and also spurred on the petroleum people to perfect their process. Before 
long, i.e., about the year 1860, coal oil was replaced by refined petroleum 
called kerosene, and there were four plants producing the latter along the 
Allegheny River in Pennsylvania. 


These uses of oil, however, were but the preliminaries to an industrial 
use that has shaken the modern world to its very foundations. Long before 
the discovery that oil could be used as a medicine and as a source of artificial 
illumination in modern times, men had been experimenting with internal 
combustion machines. Every known type of explosive and pressure-creator 
had been tried, from gun-powder to steam and expanding gases. When, 
during the latter half of the 18th century, it was found that one of the 
by-products of crude oil, called gasoline, which had up to that time been 
disposed of as waste in the making of kerosene, possessed high explosive 
value, the internal combustion machine made rapid strides toward the per- 
fection it has reached in the automobile of today. At first gasoline was 
obtained by a process of distillation from crude oil, or by recovering and 
distilling what was called “casing-head gas” which always seeped through 
the mouth of an oil-well. In 1913, the “cracking” process of producing 
gasoline came into wide use, which is a combination of heat and pressure 
applied to crude oil. From that time on the progress and spread of the 
automobile and the production and consumption of gasoline were bound 
up together. Today the use of petroleum and its by-products accounts for 
40 per cent of all the mineral products taken out of the ground in the 
United States. More startling still, half of all the petroleum- used in this 
country to date has been drawn from the ground in the past twelve years. 
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HILE the past history of petroleum is facinating, even in the few 

highlights that have been mentioned, it is the present pinch of this 
product and the prospects for the future that are even more vitally interest- 
ing to Americans, whose lives have long since been geared up to automobile 
speed. From under 15 million passenger automobiles in the United States 
in 1925, the number has risen to over 25 million in 1940. In 1919 only 25 
per cent of the crude oil taken from the ground went to the making of gaso- 
line; since 1932 gasoline has taken about 45 per cent. 

However, the figures that strike a scare into the man who looks forward 
to the return of the old freedom of movement by reason of unlimited gasoline 
are those that present the ratio between the crude oil that has been taken 
from the ground and that which is known to remain within the ground. 
In the United States alone, which before the war produced some 63 per cent 
of the world’s petroleum requirements (and is producing a higher percentage 
now) about 25 billion barrels of oil have been produced. Oil experts say that 
the proven reserves in the ground, as of July 1, 1943, amounted to 20.4 
billion barrels, enough to supply the normal requirements of the nation 
(outside of war) for about 15 years. The total proven reserves of oil 
outside the United States amounted to about 22 billion barrels, of which 
about 50 per cent is controlled by Great Britan, 25 per cent by the United 
States, and 20 per cent by Russia. If all that oil could be drained into the 
United States alone, of itself it would add only about 15 more years to the 
gasoline-using era. 

The scare to the motorist becomes greater when a hint is given at the 
amount of gasoline that is being burned up in the machinery of war. The 
exact over-all figures are military secrets, but one can draw his own con- 
clusions from these indications. It is known that the United States is today 
producing a total of 4,200,000 barrels of crude oil a day, to meet the needs 
of war and the curtailed needs at home. It is known that a four-engine bomber 
requires 1100 gallons of fuel for one flight from England to Germany, which 
means that a raid of 1000 bombers consumes more than a million gallons of 
high-octane gasoline. It is known that two out of every three tons of supplies 
sent overseas to fighting units are oil. How much will the 15 years’ supply 
of reserves in the soil of the United States be reduced by this tremendous 
consumption during war? 


UT now for some cheering figures in this future romance of gasoline. The 

picture is not quite so dark as the above makes it appear. As a matter 

of fact, the oil men themselves in a brochure called “Petroleum, Past, Present 

and Future,” present the following facts to warm the heart of the motorist, 
whose car today stands idle in his garage. 

There are four sources of future gasoline not included in the figure of 
20.4 billions of barrels known to be lying in the ground in the United States 
alone. The first source is the unexplored and hidden reserves of oil beneath 
the earth’s surface. While the United States constitutes only about five per - 
cent of the earth’s surface, it contains about 15 per cent of the type of earth 
structure most favorable for the occurrence of oil fields. Only a small portion 
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of this has been actually explored. The noted petroleum geologist, Wallace 
E. Pratt, estimates that if exploratory drilling is extended over this whole 
area, the United States alone may well yield at least 100 billion barrels, which 
figure includes total production and known reserves up to now. On the same 
basis, the rest of the world is estimated to be good for 600 billion barrels, 
including the 38 billion already found. If these figures are correct, there will 
be no shortage of oil or gasoline for 300 years to come, even despite heavier 
demands than we know today. 

The second possible source of oil and gasoline is natural gas. In Germany 
gasoline has been produced commercially from natural gas for some time. 
In this country the technique is known but there has been no commercial 
operating experience in it because there has been no need. However the 
Bureau of Mines has a small sample unit in operation. The proven natural 
gas reserves in the United States are estimated at 75 trillion cubic feet, a 
figure that will mean nothing to most readers until it be added that this is 
equivalent on a weight basis to about 75 per cent of the proven petroleum 
reserves. 

The third future source of gasoline in the United States is from oil 
shales and tar sands. There are huge regions of these deposits, especially in 
the Rocky Mountain region, and in Indiana, Kentucky, West Virginia and 
Pennsylvania. Enough experimentation has been done by the Bureau of 
Mines to prove the practicability of obtaining oil from these sources. The 
process involves a huge problem of waste disposal because of the heavy 
mixtures in which the oil is found, but is feasible. As early as 1928 it 
was estimated that the shale fields of the United States alone are good for 
about 92 billion barrels of oil. 

The fourth and largest potential source of oil and gasoline for the future 
is the coal reserves of the United States. Other countries are already making 
gasoline out of coal; Petroleum Administrator Harold Ickes estimates that 
Germany is producing 50,000,000 barrels of gasoline annually in this way. 
While the United States has had little need of making use of this at present 
involved and expensive process, the possibilities of the future can be seen 
in the fact that there are three trillion tons of untouched coal deposits lying 
under her soil. According to the experts, this reserve can provide enough syn- 
thetic fuel for 1000 years to come, and still leave enough coal for all present 
known uses. The cost of making such liquid fuel would at first be high, 
as investments in new machinery and experiments would have to be made; 
but it is reasonable to expect that eventually it would be on a comparable level 
with that of producing gasoline from crude oil today. 


SS GOES the story of gasoline, out of the past and far into the future. 
No one living today need have any fear that his generation will see the 
end of the era. His present car may be rusting in its garage, and squeaking 
and knocking when he does get his few rationed gallons of gasoline to take it 
out. But the war will end, and new cars will replace the old, and gasoline 
stations, with a higher type of gasoline and a more plentiful supply than 
ever before, will beckon to him on all sides. “Fill ’er up” will again be a 
commonplace, readily heeded command. 
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DIALOGUE WITH A CHILD 


MIXED UP MARRIAGES 
L. F. HyLanp 





ADDY, what is a mixed marriage? 
Where, son, did you hear or see anything about mixed marriages? 

I heard Mother say somebody got into one and couldn’t get out even 
though they wanted to. 

Oh, I see. Yes, you probably heard right. A lot of people who get into 
them would like to get out of them later on, but can’t. 

But what are they? 

Well, I'll tell you. A mixed marriage — by the way, do you know what a 
marriage is? 

Yes. It’s a wedding. 

And what’s a wedding? 

I know that, Daddy. Mother took me to a wedding the other day. 

And what happened? 

The girl was all dressed in white, and the man had on his best clothes with 
a flower in his button-hole. And they knelt at the altar, and the priest said 
something to them and they said something. Then after it was all over they 
came down the aisle and the girl was holding the man’s arm. And they kissed 
each other when they got to the end of the aisle. 

‘That’s pretty good. You kept your eyes open. Do you know what they 
said when they were kneeling at the altar? 

I asked Mother and she said that was when they got married. That was 
when they became husband and wife. 

Mother was right. They promised to stay with one another, to help one 
another, to make one another happy to the end of their lives and to help 
one another get to heaven. 

Like you and Mother, Daddy? 

Yes, like us. That’s how we got started. We knelt at an altar and promised 
all that to each other. And we promised to be good to our children, if God 
would let us have any. He sent us you, and your brothers and sisters. We 
have to help you get to heaven, just as we must help one another get to 
heaven. 

I see. But what is a mixed marriage, Daddy? 

A mixed marriage, my son, is one in which one person is a Catholic 
and the other person is not a Catholic. 

You mean where one person goes to our church and the other person goes 
to a Pro-des-tan church, like the Methodis’ church on First Street? 

That’s right. 

But if they want to get married, don’t they have to go to the same 
church? 


You would think they would want to all right. But some of them don’t 
care. 
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Can they get married without going to the same church? 
Oh, its possible. They can get married outside of the church if they 
want to, and they usually have to if they don’t have the same religion. 


UT why did you say they usually want to get out of their marriage 
afterward? 

That’s a pretty deep topic, but if you listen carefully, I'll tell you. What 
did I say people promise each other when they get married? 

They promise to stay together and make each other happy and help each 
other get to heaven when they die. 

And what about their children, if God sends them any? 

They have to help them to get to heaven too. 

Go to the head of the class, son. Now tell me this: Suppose one of them 
believes that the only way to be happy is to go to the Catholic church, and 
the other thinks that the Catholic church is all wrong, could they be very 
happy? 

But nobody would get married to somebody who thought their church 
was all wrong, would they, Daddy? 

You’d be surprised, my boy. Lots of them do. 

But then don’t they have fights if one of them don’t like the other’s 
church? 

Sometimes they do. That’s one reason why some of those who get into a 
mixed marriage want to get out of it when it’s too late. But that doesn’t 
always happen. 

What else happens? 

It’s a little hard to explain to a seven year old, but I’ll try. 

I’m eight, Daddy. 

All right —an eight year old. This is what happens. The one that’s a 
Catholic knows that the most important things in life are to go to Mass, to 
say their prayers, to go to Confession and Communion, and to do whatever 
God tells them to do. Do you think those things are important, my boy? 

Yes, because it would be a sin not to do them. 

Good. Now suppose you had to live all alone all your life with a person 
who didn’t want to do any of these things or who wanted to do them in a 
way you thought was wrong, how would you feel? 

I wouldn’t want to live all my life with a person like that. I’d feel bad. 

That’s just it. After people get married, they have to be together the 
rest of their lives. But if they can’t do the same things together, they get to 
feeling pretty bad. Especially the Catholic. He feels lonesome. He doesn’t 
like to go to Mass alone, or to Communion alone, or to say his prayers alone. 
Pretty soon he’s wishing he had married somebody who would go to Mass 
or say prayers with him. See why people feel bad in mixed marriages? 

Yes, Daddy, I see. They feel as if they weren’t trying to be happy 
together, like they promised to. 

That’s it. But that isn’t all. Sometimes the time comes when the Catholic 
has either to do something he knows is wrong or else make the one he 
married very angry. 
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What does he do then? 


Well, he does one of two things. He either does what God wants him to 
and has to feel ten times as bad because his partner is angry, or he gives up 
God for the sake of keeping peace in his home. Either way he is in a tough 
spot. 

Oh, that’s when he wants to get out of his mixed marriage, isn’t it, Daddy? 

Yes, it is. And if he gets by that, another trouble usually comes up. 

What is that? 

Well, suppose they have children. How are they going to make the chil- 
dren happy, if they can’t make each other happy? 

I don’t know, Daddy. 


You bet you don’t know, and neither do I. The Catholic knows that the 
children should be taught their catechism, and taken to church and shown 
how to make the sign of the cross, and told all that is right and wrong for 
a Catholic. Do you know all those things? 

Yes, Daddy. You and Mother taught me. 


But suppose I taught you to know all this, but your Mother never helped 
me. Suppose she never did any of the things I told you God wanted you to 
do so you could get to heaven. Wouldn’t you think it wasn’t very important to 
do them ? 

I guess I wouldn’t know what to do. 

Well, that’s the way it usually is in mixed marriages. The children don’t 
know what to do because their mother and father are so different. And lots 
and lots of children of such marriages don’t have any religion when they 
get big just for that reason. 

I’m glad, Daddy, that you and Mother aren’t —aren’t in a mixed up 
marriage. 

So am I, son. 

I don’t think anybody has got much sense that gets in one, do you? 

Well, let’s not judge others, my boy. You have a lot to learn yet about 
human nature. 

But I won’t ever get into a mixed marriage, Daddy. 

That, son, is one of the finest resolutions you could make. Now how about 
a resolution to go to bed? 

All right, Daddy. 





Terse Interview 


The representative of a very lurid metropolitan newspaper, 
according to the Western Catholic, once asked a clergyman for 
a “bright, terse interview about hell” for its Sunday edition. 
The minister very kindly complied with the request. His article 
read: “Hell, in my opinion, is the place where the Sunday 
edition of your newspaper should be published and circulated.” 
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FOR WIVES AND HUSBANDS ONLY 
D. F. MILter 
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Problem: What kind of an answer should be given to a nine-year-old 
daughter who asks how babies come into the world? Should the mother give 
a complete explanation of the process of conception and birth to a child at 
that age? 


Solution: You will scarcely find it necessary to give a complete answer to 
questions about the birth of babies to a nine-year-old child. It is a matter of 
common experience that quite simple answers can be given to such questions, 
which will be satisfactory to the child for the time being. However there are 
certain important points to be remembered by the parents in this regard. 


The first point is that the question should not be evaded, nor an answer 
given that the child will sooner or later learn to have been a fairy tale or a 
fiction. If no answer is given, or if a bad one is given, the child is very apt 
to feel, as soon as the curiosity behind the question becomes more acute, that 
there is no hope of getting the truth from its parents, and therefore may seek 
it elsewhere, which usually means from dubious sources. 


Therefore the answer should be realistic and true, even though it need not 
go into the matter thoroughly. If the answer is given that babies are formed 
and developed in the body of the mother until they are strong enough to live 
apart from the body of the mother, and that then they are born, in two cases 
out of three the nine-year-old’s mind will be satisfied and can- be turned to 
something else. A bit of psychology can be applied here: if the miracle of a 
baby’s development is made impressive enough, the mind of the child will be 
distracted by it from other questions that as yet need not be gone into. 


The second point is that the occasion of this first question should be posi- 
tively used to impress upon the mind of the child that it can depend on its 
parents to tell it all that it needs to know as the need arises, and that it is 
only to them that its questions should be addressed. Thus the mother, after 
giving a partial but correct answer to the first question, can say: “There are 
other things about this that I will tell you some day. In the meantime, try 
not to think about them, and don’t listen to others who want to talk about them. 
And whenever there is a question that worries you, be sure to ask me, and I 
will give you the right answer.” That way the confidence of the child in its 


mother will be retained. 
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FACTS ABOUT FARMERS 


This is the first of three important articles on a topic of supreme impor- 
tance to all America. If you are a farmer, you will recognize the truths 


revealed. If you are city-bred and city-confined, you may learn something here 
that you never knew. 








P. G. Roets 


T THE time of the Civil War 75% of the people of the United States 
were employed in farming. Today, as the world tosses in the throes 
of another life and death struggle, farmers have dwindled down to barely 
15% of the population of the country. For every farmer in the country 
today there are seven wage earners in the cities. Of this meagre 15%, only 
half are able to help the nation. In cold hard numbers only 7% of the gain- 
fully employed in the United States at the present time are producing 93% 
of the food and fiber of the nation on 53% of its six million farms. Almost 
half of the nation’s farms are being wasted. 

In order that a nation may live, its farmers must produce; but the farmers 
cannot produce unless they are allowed to follow their vocation. Farming 
is not a business. It is a way of life. Agriculture is not a question of living 
off the land but of living on the land. And America is a nation founded on its 
farms. 

America has become the melting pot of the world; not a pot in which 
the separate ingredients lose their own personality in some new hodge-podge 
of humanity; but a pot in which each member lives primarily as himself and 
acquires the good qualities of his neighbor. America as a melting pot is as 
natural as a baby’s gurgle of delight at the sight of its mother. Jt 1s based on 
property. Independence according to man’s nature is the keynote of the 
country. That’s what makes America great today. But what if the pot itself 
were to corrode and be destroyed? Is this what is happening? 

One hundred years ago this nation’s population doubled each generation 
through births alone. Today, the figures are reversed. At the time of the 
Civil War ten people reproduced twenty for every generation. At that time, 
remember, three out of every four people were farmers. They had the freedom 
and independence of the soil. Today, ten people in the city beget seven; in 
the next generation these seven will leave five; the fourth generation will end 
with three and one half people for every ten there are in the cities today. 
In one century alone the population will decline by two-thirds. The farms, on 
the other hand, if left to themselves, will have doubled the present population 
in the same period of time. For every ten people on the farms now there 
will be fourteen in the next generation. The one following will have in- 
creased to seventeen. In the fourth generation there will be twenty-two 
for the original ten. If left to the farms alone the population would double 
by births alone every century. Eighty-five per cent of the people are shirking 
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thieir duty to themselves, their God, and their country. How can the remaining 
15% be expected to make up for them? 


HE problem, however, does not rest here. Even though the farmers 

are living up to their sacred charge of procreation and education of the 
human race, there are no youth on at least two-thirds of today’s farms and 
that figure would be correct if not a single youth had volunteered or been 
drafted for war. Listen to this: From 1920 to 1929, 1914 MILLION youth 
left the rural communities for the cities. In 1929, when many economic bal- 
loons suddenly burst the world over, only 13 MILLION of these came back 
to the land, leaving a net migration of over 6 MILLION for the decade. 
In the next ten years there was another exodus to the cities of over 3 MIL- 
LION. During only four years of the present decade the number has already 
reached the unbelievable figure of ¢ MILLION. It is not difficult to analyze 
what this means. In one generation 131% MILLION youth, who might have 
built up the rural communities and stabilized the whole nation, rushed into 
the cities to be buried in the monotony of assembly-line routine. 

From these figures alone it can be seen that the rural question in America 
is more than a bickering over disparity between farm and industrial prices. 
It is more than the cry of the “forgotten man.” This is a death rattle rumbling 
in the throat of the greatest nation in the world. The pillars upon which 
American democracy rests, the hopes for the future of this country, are 
being destroyed. 

People sometimes wonder why some rural districts — or even most rural 
districts — make little and slow progress; why some even move backward 
and away from the development that might be expected in a country like 
America. Let them consider these facts: At the lowest possible figures it 
costs the farmer over 2,000 dollars to rear each child. This presupposes that 
it costs only 150 dollars a year to feed, clothe, educate, and give medical 
care to him. This also presupposes that the child is self-supporting at fifteen. 
Even at these impossible figures, it costs 2,000 dollars. This money must 
come from the land. Therefore in order that these expenditures be productive, 
in order that they be helpful to the farmer and the rural community, each 
child should help to build up the rural community, should put back into 
the land what has been taken from it in order to give him a start in life. 

But in the quarter century from 1920 to 1944, there was a net migration of 
over 13%4 MILLION rural youth to the city. Multiply this number by 2,000 
and the result is the equivalent of over a 27 BILLION dollar investment by 
farmers made a total loss to them. (That, by the way, is almost one-eighth of 
the present national debt!) This value, the fruit of the toil and sweat of many 
farmers all over the nation, went into the cities, into the depression-creatirig 
industrial monopolies, into the already top heavy system of big business. If 
the 27 billion dollar investment in these young people had been put back 
into the farms from which it came, rural communities in America would be 
the envy of the world and the bulwark of freedom and prosperity for the 
United States. Instead of that it has been poured into the cities, where 
civilizations decay and die. 
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This is only one of the evils attached to the flight from the land. The 
second and still greater curse which follows immediately from this is absentee 
ownership of the land. This term has been bandied about as freely as Hitler’s 
pacts and is about as meaningless to most people. There are many ways in 
which absentee ownership can begin. The most common is through legacies 
and wills. Parents work hard and sacrifice many comforts for themselves 
that they may leave a good farm to their children. As the will is made, 
dividing up the farm among the six children, all the memories of what that 
farm cost come back to the mother and father. The road along which they 
struggled was rough and rugged before they finally had things fairly easy. 
How the father toiled with only one team that first year or two! How, the 
second spring when the garden was just beginning to green up and the 
grain was pushing its tender blades out into the warm paths of the sun’s 
rays, the plague of grasshoppers came to ruin everything. Then came a good 
year in which they were able to build the new house and barn. Since then 
with the help of God they have had wonderful success. So now they are 
happy to leave a good farm and home to the six children. 

But what many a mother and father like these do not realize is that the 
welfare of their community and the whole nation depend upon the proper 
functioning of their little farm and all the others just like it in America. 
They have turned this little piece of ground into a blessing for the whole 
nation because they have been able to keep the fruit of their labor primarily 
in their own little community. The reward for their toil has helped them 
and their neighbors very much, but what will happen when they divide this 
farm among all their children? Five of them are living in town. Therefore 
five-sixths of the profits must go to the cities and leave a very large hole in 
the prosperity of their own community. Can the son continue to work the 
farm on one-sixth of what the parents made? 

This is by no means an isolated example. In cases where all but one 
child had gone to live in town between 1920 and 1929, 4 BILLION dollars 
were drained off the rural communities all over the United States. Between 
1940 and 1943, this sum has already run up to 2 BILLION dollars. The 
farm communities which suffered a loss of all their youth were put another 
20 BILLION dollars in the red through absentee ownership between 1920 
and 1929. Since 1940 alone, another 13 BILLION dollars have left the rural 
communities in the same way. 


T IS thus that the place of the farmer in American life is made so 

precarious. Why are people living in filthy, shabby hovels in city slums 
when there is fresh open country in which to live? Why are thousands 
living beneath subsistence levels and periodically standing in bread lines 
when 47% of the farms have slowed down to almost a standstill? Why were 
nearly 8 MILLION of the 54 MILLION laboring men in 1941 either 
unemployed or on government relief when the countryside is rich with 
unexplored possibilities? Why is poverty used as an excuse for denying 
babies, the hope of the nation, an entrance into the world when the national 
resources have scarcely been tapped? Why do loan sharks and shyster lawyers 
spawn in the cities? 
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There must be a reason why so many young people ignore the advantages 
and blessings of the farm and bury themselves in the cities. And there is. 
The far fields always look greener. The rural lad looks at the city from 
afar. The city tantalizes the young farmer with its so called advantages as 
the crafty spider spins its most intricate web to lure the fly. It is not until the 
person is enmeshed and forgotten in a sea of nameless numbers that he 
sees his mistake. By that time he has acquired the mortal illness of changing 
ideals each time he is faced with a problem. He has become one more seeker 
after the superman, looking for him in a mirror. He has confused the idea 
of being good with making money. 

That eight-hour-day seems very attractive until he finds that the other 
sixteen hours are not his to spend as he wills. The average man in town 
lives in a house he does not own. He makes tools, machinery, and other 
products which he will not use. He eats food he did not grow. He wears 
clothing he did not make. In short, it is seldom that he can lay his hand on 
anything and say, “This is the fruit of my labor.” Besides this he reads 
newspapers poorly written, filled with news in which he is not interested and 
yet which he cannot change. He listens to the oily purr of high pressure sales- 
men on the radio offering articles he does not need and does not want. 
He goes to shows that he did not produce. Is this freedom? It is neither 
free nor is it natural. Yet it is for that that the farmer leaves the land. 

Again, big business dangles its lure of ready cash and high wages 
before the farmer. Anyone wanting a job is to report at such and such a 
factory and he will receive $60.00 a week. Then there is the additional 
admonition to hurry while the offer is still open. They fail to say the rent 
has gone up, that food is higher, and that the work will last only a few 
months. They say nothing of economic slavery. But why should the owners 


worry? They have caught their quota of “suckers.” Let these worry about 
their next meal. 


ESE and a thousand other luring advertisements have drained and 
are still draining the rural communities of the United States of their 
inhabitants and wealth. These and a hundred other crafty lies are checking the 
progress of the farms in America. This is an act of treason against the 
America of today and tomorrow. It is high time that something be done to 
change the evil trend. Propaganda must begin to present a true picture 
of city life. Rural youth must be taught that in loving the soil, they will 
love and serve their country better, while they themselves become better, freer, 
greater men. 

American farmers do not need to become industrial to become industrious, 
but they do tend to become industrial in becoming intellectual. The farm 
youth has to learn to cast off his inferiority complex. It is harder to be a 
good “hick” than to be a good city “slicker.” The farmer must know more 
than is found in books; he is solely responsible for the success of his work. 
Anyone can copy a show window fashion and parade idly up and down a 
city street. The farm lad does his parading in a pair of patched overalls, 
behind a tiring plough, over rough and dusty ground. But in the evening he 
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by The Bystander 








Here are lines from Chaplain L. G. Miller, former associate editor of 
THe LicuortAn, who is up front somewhere in the New Guinea area. 
“T’m weary in every bone as I sit here tonight, and about the only thing I 
; feel up to is an informal and rambling letter to you. I spent all day in three 
different hospitals lining up the boys for their Easter Communion, and if 
there is any more exhausting work than that, I haven’t come across it. Hours 
in cajolery and an occasional argument, interspersed with small talk and 
punctuated with instances of trying to get confessions out of men who are 
deaf from typhus about two feet from men in adjoining beds who are Southern 
Baptists and who are all eyes and ears —all this is enough to wear the nerves 
thin. But it is the Lord’s work, and thank God, I still have zest for it. 


© 


“I have been giving a mission this week — Holy Week—and the way the 
men have been turning out has amazed me. We have a little chapel which seats 
: about 130, and tonight about 300 men tried to throng into it. They seem to 
come from all over —some from six and eight miles away, in jeeps, trucks 
and on foot. The number of Communions too is phenomenal. The first two 
nights I hammered at salvation and mortal sin. Tonight I talked on prayer; 
tomorrow, Holy Thursday, we'll have a holy hour, and Friday, of course, a 
talk on the Passion. Saturday we'll have the traditional Blessed Mother ser- 
mon, at which I think I shall give out those little blue Perpetual Help leaflets, 
which the Yank Club sent me, as souvenirs. Our devotions in honor of Our 
Mother of Perpetual Help are gaining momentum —it is remarkable how 
they take hold. I am literally swamped with confessions. Couldn’t you send 
a couple of the young priests to give me a hand over the week end? There are 
only a handful of priests in this area, and with a large number of scattered 
units, it keeps us hopping to cover the ground. 


© 


“T just finished taking a census of my own outfit which, being compara- 
tively small, lent itself to such a procedure. The men cooperated enthusias- 
tically; in fact I had to prevent them several times from dragging unwilling 
Catholics to my tent by main force. The percentages I found may be interesting 
to you. Four per cent had never made their first Communion. Eight per cent 
were not confirmed. Forty per cent had not attended Catholic schools. Out of 
the 36 per cent of the Catholics who were married, 25 per cent were in mixed 
| marriages, and about 20 per cent in invalid marriages. About 40 per cent had 
7 not been to the sacraments in three months or better, some considerably better. 
1 My average attendance at Sunday Mass runs about 60 per cent. I suppose 
‘ contradictory conclusions could be drawn from these statistics, but one con- 
clusion is certainly valid: a good many Catholics are slipping away from the 
faith in the army, or are demonstrating that they never were much of an 
asset to the faith. Occasionally we see Catholic papers in which editors rave 


sete paintiediir 





i about the unanimous return to religion in the army. Nothing could be farther 
| from the truth, and other priests I have talked to think the same. We get 
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large crowds at Mass, but almost for every Catholic man present there is one 
who stays away. And many of these latter can get to Mass more easily than 
they could in the States. 

© 


“The climate here isn’t so bad—the nights are cool. There are a million 
bugs and insects, but to compensate for this the trees around are full of 
beautiful wild birds, including many parrots. A spider as big as the palm of 
my hand is living in my tent with me. A friendly creature, but Ill end his 
career if I ever get him out into the open.” 


© 


From the other side of the world, to wit, the Anzio beackhead, comes this 
story of a popcorn feast in a foxhole. It is sent by Chaplain E. F. Miller, also 
of THe Licuortan staff loaned to the United States Army: “Believe it or not, 
we had some popcorn in our foxhole about eight feet beneath the ground the 
other night. The mother of the officer who sleeps next to me sent it. We 
rounded up one of those gasoline blow-torches, a can in which rations came 
(like a Karo syrup can), put the corn inside the can, applied the blow-torch 
to the side of it, and behold, we got the nicest batch of popcorn that you ever 
saw. It was quite a feast, even if it was incongruous that in the midst of such 
carnage and destruction and danger we should be making and eating so civilized 
a delicacy as popcorn. I guess it tasted finer than anything I ever tasted back 
at home. One of the other things that is very incongruous is the radio pro- 
grams that we get. Practically all of them are in German, either from Berlin 
or Rome. But many of the programs are excellent, consisting of fine sym- 
phonies or the famous operas. Since I am quite an opera fan now, and can 
recognize some of the pieces from having heard them on the stage, I get 
great delight out of these evening programs. But as I told you, we get the 
most fun out of the propaganda programs. If only we could ask a few ques- 
tions back. But, of course, radios can only speak. They cannot hear. 


“TI am well and getting on as happily as the circumstances of time and place 
will allow. I was very happy yesterday to meet my old friend of African days, 
Father Richling, one time. assistant in a church in Beloit, I believe, or was it 
Racine? At any rate, we had many good times together. Several months ago 
he and I visited Pagani together and knelt side by side at the tomb of St. 
Alphonsus. We also went on many shopping tours together in Napoli. And 
on one day we made a tour of the catacombs together. It was strange that I 
had not met him until now, for you can listen to the radio and discover the 
size of the plot of ground that we are on. But I didn’t — until yesterday. It 
was a rather bitter day, with the mud about a yard deep. Tony (my driver) 
and I were going down the road in our jeep when we thought we recognized 
one of the two men in the jeep that passed us. They were as soiled and muddy 
as we were. On close inspection we recognized Father Richling. We had a 
half hour visit that was worth a million dollars. . . . I can see the suburbs 
of Rome from one of the hills here on the beachhead, and every time I see it 
I wonder when we will get there. The most popular question and topic of 
conversation among the men is: ‘where do we go from here?’ I’m hoping it 
will be far away, to the greatest country in the world, after a speedy 
end of all this. . . .” 
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Catholic | 
Anecdotes ~ = - 


AVOIDING RELAPSE 


To ILLUSTRATE the need of serious thought on the part of the 
converted sinner, the following story is told. 

: One day a king declared an amnesty and freed a number of 
prisoners. Before they left their place of confinement, the king asked 
each one the following question: 

| “What did you do in prison to pass the time?” 

“T spent my time,” said one, “in studying algebra and geometry.” 
Another said: “Drawing and painting occupied most of my time.” 
] A third one spoke up: “Why, I learned to play the guitar and 
i amused myself by playing and singing.” 

i Only one was silent, so the king asked: “And what did you do?” 

To which the man responded: “I spent the time in serious thought. 
I pondered on how to live and act so as not to get back here again.” 

The king decided that he had been wiser than all the rest. 


GOD DOES NOT DIE 


A CERTAIN man found his business going from bad to worse, and 
continually complained about his ill fortune. His wife tried all in her 
power to encourage him, but to no avail. Finally she found a remedy. 

One day the husband returned home and found his wife weeping 
bitterly. 
“What is the matter?” he said. “Why do you weep?” 

“Alas,” she answered, “I dreamed that God had died, and the 

j angels were carrying Him to His grave.” 

“You silly woman,” said the man, “how can you cry over such a 

foolish dream, when you know that God cannot die, because He is 

eternal ?” 

“Tf that is true,” she replied, “why do you complain so continually 
about your business reverses? God lives, and He can always help 
you.” 


bain kta Si Ba st iscsi Sasac ik RNR Reba ei 


TRUE NOBILITY 


A NUMBER of years ago there was a gathering of educated men and 
women in the laboratory of a famous physician. Among them were 
a Russian prince and his beautiful young daughter. While they were 
conversing, a shabby old peasant with a long white beard appeared 
to ask for some medicine. 

One of the men present, after making some witless remarks about 

the dress and beard of the old man, suddenly said: 
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“T will place a bet of ten dollars that none of you ladies will kiss 
this old man.” 

There was silence for a moment. Then the young princess, who 
had been disgusted with his unkind remarks, said: 

“T will take your bet.” 

Then she went to the old man and spoke: 

“Permit me, venerable old man, to greet you according to the 
custom of my country.” She embraced him and kissed him. Then she 
gave him the money she had won. “Take this,” she said, “‘as a token 
of remembrance and as a reminder that Russian girls consider it a 


duty to honor old age.” 


THREE SECRETS 


‘Tse celebration was the fiftieth anniversary of a happily married 
couple. Their twelve children now grown up and married, together 
with many friends, had assembled to congratulate the jubilarians. 
One of the guests asked the happy old man: “What did you do to 
raise such a large family without a stray sheep amongst them?” 

“T have three secrets and with their application it was an easy 
matter.” 

“May I ask what they are?” inquired the guest. 

“By all means,” he answered. “The first child must be well 
trained. The rest will train themselves, the older helping the younger 
ones. Secondly, the parents must give the example, mere words do 
not help. The third and greatest secret is God’s blessing, which can 
easily be obtained by prayer.” 





P.S. Modern parents, please copy. 


THE END OF PRIDE 


Carpinat WOLSEY served under the two kings Henry VII and 
VIII. During the reign of Henry the VIII he was raised to the 
dignity of Archbishop and later he was appointed Chancellor. Some 
time after he became Cardinal and legate. Thus he had reached the 
highest possible dignity in the Church next to the Pope as also the 
next highest dignity to the king. But poor Wolsey became proud and 
that was his downfall. 

Through the machinations of Anne Boleyn, the king’s mistress, 
he was deprived of his dignity as Chancellor and lost most of his 
benefices. Misfortune began to follow and he was accused of treason. 
On his journey to London to stand trial, he fell sick and was brought 
to a monastery in Leicester. There he died forsaken by his former 
friends. Before dying he exclaimed sorrowfully: “Had I but served 
my God as faithfully as I served the king, He would not have for- 
saken me. In my pride I lost sight of my duty to God and thought 
only to serve the king to be praised and honored by him.” 

How true the words: “The proud shall be humbled.” 
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Mary’s Place 


The month of May always brings reflexions on the place of Mary in 
Catholic lives, because it is the month dedicated to her throughout the 
Catholic world. Even the non-Catholic world has put Mother’s Day in 
Mary’s month, thus instinctively associating all mothers with the great 
Mother who became the Mother of God and, through that privilege, the 
spiritual Mother of all mankind. 

The place of Mary in Catholic lives is not merely one of sentimental ~ 
affection and empty love for that which is beautiful. It was intended by 
God to found a relationship of helpfulness. The name “mother” is almost 
synonymous with loving service. When God made Mary the Mother of 
men, He thereby signified that she would be always at their service, always 
willing to intercede for them with the immeasurable power her love com- 
mands from the heart of her Son. 

What kind of service Mary can render in a spiritual sense, is most 
easily understood if one looks back to his own childhood and recalls the 
services he could always expect from his natural mother. All who had 
good mothers will remember that there were three things they could in- 
variably count on from their mothers. 

The first was strength to support the weakness of a child. A mother’s 
arms were always strong enough to lift up the child, to carry it over rough 
and dangerous places, to take up a burden that could no longer be borne 
by the child. In making Mary the spiritual Mother of men, God intended 
that she should have that same power for their spiritual lives. All men 
are like children; all are on a journey that should end in heaven; all find 
themselves weakening at times, in danger of falling or losing the way. For 
this God gave them a Mother on whom they could call, who would supply 
for their weakness, ease their burdens, carry them safely along. 

The second was comfort in pain and sorrow. Who ever wept as a child, 
over the breaking of a toy, or the pain of illness, without finding a mother 
close at hand who knew how to dry the tears? So God intended Mary to 
fulfill this task of a Mother throughout the whole lifetime of men. They 
must know some sorrow and some pain, if they are to earn happiness in 
heaven. But for the sorrow there is a comforter, just as there was in 
childhood, and the comforter’s name is Mary. 

The third was forgiveness for the faults and misbehavior of the child. 
The word “mother” stands for mercy. Who ever heard of a mother who 
demanded justice and punishment alone? What true mother ever withheld 
love even from an erring child? Mothers are made like that, and so is 
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Mary for all the children of men, that even when fallen and half in despair, 
they may call on her name and find her preparing the way for the forgive- 
ness of the divine Son Whom they offended. 

The month of May calls for a renewal of confidence in all these offices 
of Mary! And for a renewal and enlargement of those habits of prayer 
and devotion whereby they are deserved. 


Suppressing Democracy 


How far we are from the true democracy that is the boast of our 
politicians and orators was quite dramatically revealed in an incident that 
happened some weeks ago. A booklet was written and published by the 
Public Affairs Committee of New York entitled “The Races of Mankind.” 
With a foundation of exact facts and figures, the booklet neatly swept 
away every sophistical argument for excess nationalism, racism, superman- 
ism. It was the final argument in behalf of the democracy written into 
the Constitution and Bill of Rights of the United States. It demonstrated 
that all men, white and black, yellow and red, Aryan and non-Aryan, are 
equally capable of intellectual, social and cultural progress. 

One would think that this sort of thing would be eagerly accepted and 
promoted by Americans, both as an answer to the racism and nationalism 
of their enemies, and a scientific restatement of the principles of democracy. 
But one would be wrong. Democracy is not quite that real in America. 
The U.S.O. and the U. S. Army officials found that out. They wanted to 
spread the booklet throughout army camps and even to use it for the study 
of officer candidates. But somebody objected loudly enough to be heard 
and heeded. The objections came from quarters where no amount of proof 
will be accepted for the fact that colored men can attain to the same 
intellectual development as white men. The Constitution is wrong. All 
men are not born free and equal. 

Shall we talk about giving democracy to the rest of the world when we 
fail to practice it ourselves? Must we not look a little foolish, and feel a 
little sheepish, in lambasting Hitler for exalting the superiority of his 
human segment over others, when we have our own graded human 
segments here? 


Hold Your Mind! 


This is a warning, backed by facts, to all Americans who believe that 
truth is important, to resist giving assent to items that they read about 
Russia until a thorough check has been made, and if the check cannot be 
made at once, still to hold their minds open. The facts on which this 
warning is based are to be found in an important article in the April issue 
of Harpers Magazine, written by the international authority, William 
Henry Chamberlin. 

With little but factual comment, Mr. Chamberlin presents a list of 
some two dozen statements about Russia made by recognized book-writers, 
columnists, statesmen and journalists that are demonstrably false. The 
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important thing is to note the names of those who make the statements. 
Most of them are names that the average American would quote with 
perfect confidence that his source could be relied upon. Among them are 
Dorothy Thompson, columnist; Emil Ludwig, biographer; Joseph E. 
Davies, quondam ambassador to Russia; Brendan Bracken, British Minis- 
ter of Information; Leland Stowe, well-known “expert” on foreign affairs ; 
Wendell L. Willkie, author of One World after a lightning visit to Russia 
and other parts; Walter Duranty, long time correspondent of the N. Y. 
Times in Russia; and the editors of the magazines Life and Nation. 

All the above have made statements about Russia’s history, Communism, 
Soviet leaders, etc., that William Chamberlin easily demonstrates to be 
contrary to the truth. The statements range from assigning the wrong 
birthplace to Stalin, through wild misinformation about illiteracy in Russia 
before and after the Soviet revolution, down to confusion of names of 
places and people. 

If such “big” names cannot be trusted to know or give the truth about 
Russia, the ordinary citizen has ample reason for “holding his mind.” 
When he remembers that a continuous stream of propaganda has emanated 
from Russia itself, and from promoters of Communism outside of Russia, 
for many years, propaganda that recognized no obligation to truth, the 
ordinary American will be doubly wary. He need not be taken in, even 
though the best minds have succumbed to the power of the written though 
unfounded word. 








The “Strike’’ Menace 


The official army newspaper for GI’s called the Midpacifican 
recently carried an editorial protesting against the playing up of the 
few strikes that have occurred in American wartime industry. It 
maintains that the GI’s have been taken in by exaggerated accounts 
of these strikes. 

“While our leaders have been begging for unity,” says the edi- 
torial, “newspapers have been sabotaging that powerful war-winning 
force by driving wedges of lies between us and our folks at 
home. . . . The no-strike pledge of labor leaders, according to 
figures released by the U. S. Department of Labor for 1943, was 
kept at a rate of better than 99 per cent during the year; the ratio 
*% of man days lost through strikes to time worked was eight one- x 
hundredth of one per cent. That is a good record in any field of 
human relations. 

“The folks back home worked 10,000 hours for every eight hours 
they lost! It didn’t seem possible, after the way newspapers had built 
up strike news. . . . Now the Department of Labor comes along 
with statistical proof that we’ve been played for saps. The facts prove 
that our folks and their labor unions have a record that is 99 and 
92/000 per cent perfect. That’s a batting average of better than 
999! . . . Moreover,” concludes the editorial, “the U. S. working 
men who died in job-accidents (since Pearl Harbor) total 7000 more 
than all the U. S. war dead up to January 1, 1944.” 
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EXCERPTS FROM THE WRITINGS OF ST. ALPHONSUS 








RULES FOR A CHRISTIAN LIFE 


II. Acts and Practices of Piety 
3. Preparation and Thanksgiving for 
Confession and Communion 


(Cont.) 


Acts after Communion 

There is no time more precious than that 
after Holy Communion. Then it is that 
our acts and prayers are more meritorious 
and of greater value than at any other 
time, for the soul is united with Jesus 
Christ. St. Teresa says that Our Lord 
then dwells in the soul enthroned as on a 
seat of mercy, and speaks tenderly to the 
soul : My child, ask of me whatever you 
will; for I am come only to do you good. 
Oh, what great favors do they receive who 
converse with Jesus after Communion! 
The communicant should, therefore, make 
the following acts, and endeavor during the 
rest of the day to renew them in order 
to keep himself united with Jesus Christ. 

Behold, my Jesus, Thou art come, 
Thou art now within my heart, and 
hast made Thyself all mine. Wel- 
come, my beloved Redeemer. I adore 
Thee, and cast myself at Thy feet; 
I embrace Thee, I press Thee to my 
poor heart, and thank Thee for hav- 
ing deigned to enter such a miserable 
abode. Since, then, O my Divine 
King! Thou art come to visit me with 
so much love, I give Thee my will, 
my liberty, and my whole self. Thou 
hast given Thyself all to me, I will 
give myself all to Thee; I will no 
longer belong to myself; from this 
day forward I will be Thine, and all 
Thine. I desire that my soul, my 
body, my faculties, my senses, should 
be all Thine, that they may be em- 
ployed in serving and pleasing Thee 
alone. To Thee I consecrate all my 
thoughts, my desires, my affections, 
and all my life. 


Accept, O God of my soul, the 


sacrifice which I, a miserable sinner, 
make to Thee. Dispose of me and of 
all things belonging to me, as Thou 
pleasest. May Thy love destroy in me 
all affections which are displeasing to 
Thee, that I may be all Thine, and 
live only to please Thee. 

O my Jesus, I ask of Thee neither 
goods of the world, nor pleasures, nor 
honors. I ask only a constant sorrow 
for my sins. Enlighten me, and make 
me know the vanity of worldly goods, 
and how much Thou deservest to be 
loved. Destroy in me every attach- 
ment to the world, and bind me 
entirely to Thy love, that I may 
neither will or desire anything but 
what Thou willest. Give me patience 
and resignation in sickness, in pov- 
erty, and in everything contrary to 
my self-love. Make me gentle towards 
those who hate me. Grant me a holy 
death, Thy holy love and, above all, 
perseverance in Thy grace until 
death. I also ask of Thee the grace 
always to have recourse to Thee, and 
to invoke Thy aid, O my Jesus, in 
every temptation, and the grace to ask 
Thee always for holy perseverance. 


4. Methods of Hearing Mass 


In the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass the 
same action is performed as was accom- 
plished on Calvary, except that there the 
blood of Jesus Christ was really shed, 
while on the altar it is shed mystically. 
But in the Mass the merits of the Passion 
of Jesus are applied to us individually. 
To hear Mass, therefore, with the great- 
est possible fruit, we must pay particular 
attention to the purposes for which it was 
instituted, namely: 1. To honor God. 2. 
To thank Him for His benefits. 3. To 
satisfy for our sins. 4. To obtain graces. 
The following prayer may be said with 
profit during Mass. 
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Eternal Father, in this Sacrifice I 
offer to Thee Thy Son, Jesus, with 
all the merits of His Passion: 1. In 
honor of Thy divine majesty. 2. In 
thanksgiving for all the favors Thou 
hast granted me and for all those 
which I hope to receive for all etern- 
ity. 3. In satisfaction for my sins, 
and for those of all the living and 
the dead. 4. To obtain my eternal 
salvation and all the graces necessary 
to obtain it. 

At the elevation of the Host: My 
God, for the love of this, Thy Son, 
pardon me, and grant me holy per- 
severance. At the elevation of the 
Chalice: By the Blood of Jesus, give 
me Thy love and a holy death. At the 
Communion of the priest make a 
spiritual Communion, saying: My 
Jesus, I love Thee above all things, 
and I desire to possess Thee within 
my soul. I embrace Thee, and I will 


never more separate myself from 
Thee. 


5. Act to be made while Visiting the 
Blessed Sacrament 


My Lord Jesus Christ, Who, for 
the love which Thou bearest to man, 
remainest night and day in this 
Sacrament of the altar, full of com- 
passion and of love, awaiting, calling, 
and welcoming all who come to visit 
Thee; I believe that Thou art present 
here in the Sacrament of the altar; 
I adore Thee from the abyss of my 
nothingness ; I thank Thee for all the 
graces Thou hast bestowed upon me, 
and especially for having given me 
Thyself in this Sacrament; for hav- 


ing given me Thy most holy Mother, 
Mary, for my advocate, and for 
having called me to visit Thee in this 
church. I now salute Thy most loving 
heart, and this for three ends: first, 
in thanksgiving for this great gift; 
secondly, to make amends to Thee for 
all the outrages Thou receivest in this 
Sacrament from all Thy enemies; 
thirdly, I intend by this visit to adore 
Thee in all the places in which Thou 
art least revered and most abandoned. 
My Jesus, I love Thee with my whole 
heart. I grieve for having hitherto 
so many times offended Thy infinite 
goodness. I purpose, with the help 
of Thy grace, never more to offend 
Thee for the time to come. And, now, 
miserable and unworthy though I be, 
I consecrate myself to Thee without 
reserve. I give Thee and renounce 
my affections, my desires and all that 
I possess. Henceforward do Thou 
dispose of me and of all that I possess 
as Thou pleasest. All that I ask of 
Thee and desire of Thy holy love, 
final perseverance and the perfect ac- 
complishment of Thy holy will. I 
recommend to Thee the souls in Pur- 
gatory, especially those who had the 
greatest devotion to the Most Blessed 
Sacrament and to Thy Most Holy 
Mother, Mary. I also recommend to 
Thee all poor sinners. In fine, my 
dear Saviour, I unite all my affections 
with the affections of Thy most lov- 
ing heart; and I offer them, thus 
united, to Thy Eternal Father and 
beseech Him, in Thy name, to vouch- 
safe for Thy love to accept and grant 
them. 
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CATHOLIC AUTHORS 


12. JOHN HENRY NEWMAN, 1801-1890 

I. Life: London was the birthplace of the great English leader, John Henry 
Newman. He remained at Oxford after his graduation in 1820, and took Anglican 
orders in 1824. As Vicar of St. Mary’s, Newman was the leader and hero of 
Oxford youth. Every Sunday afternoon at four o’clock the students gathered 
beneath his pulpit to be instructed, enlightened and inspired by the words of the 
frail, stoop-shouldered orator. In 1832 Newman with other Oxford men launched 
the Oxford Movement with a series of Tracts for the Times. These crusaders 
sought to purify all foreign elements from the Church of England and re- 
establish it in its pristine purity as the Church of Christ. Gradually Newman 
was led to see that the truth lay with the Catholic Church, to which he made 
his submission in 1845. He left at once for Rome where he was ordained two 
years later. On his return to England he established a branch of the Oratory in 
Birmingham where he lived until his death. For seven years he was Rector of 
the illfated Catholic University of Ireland. Pope Leo XIII honored him with 
the Cardinalate in 1873. Cardinal Newman died in 1890 at Birmingham. 

II. The Author: Newman’s keen analytical mind, his understanding heart, 
and his felicity in the use of words insure him a permanent place among the 
masters of English prose. The majestic sweep of his thought and language 
irresistibly carries the mind and heart of the reader along with it. Newman 
was one of the first Catholic writers to win a hearing with non-Catholics whose 
minds were closed to the Catholic message by prejudice. 

His Sermons manifest a penetrating knowledge of the secrets of the human 
heart; The Idea of a University gives to Theology its rightful place as Queen 
of the Sciences; Callista is the novel of a noble pagan woman who comes in 
contact with Christianity; Loss and Gain is the fictionalized account of his own 
conversion; The Present Position of Catholics is a masterly analysis of the origin 
and development of the Protestant tradition of prejudice against the Church. 

Ill. Tke Book: In 1863 Charles Kingsley, the popular novelist, accused 
Newman of intellectual insincerity. An exchange of letters led Kingsley to bring 
out into the open all the charges that were hidden behind his first attack. 
Newman presented a complete history of his religious opinions in a series of 
seven pamphlets which appeared on successive Thursdays. The Apologia was 
accepted by the English people as a vindication of a man whose name had lain 
under a shadow. The pages of the Apologia reveal the evident sincerity of a 
man who always tried to learn and to follow the will of his Maker. The mind 
and heart of a great man are opened to all by this personal autobiography. 
Every Catholic who is interested in literature should be intimately acquainted 
with one of the great masters of the language. 
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Rating of Best Sellers 


I. Books that are recommended for family reading: 


Avalanche — Boyle 

Private Breger’s War — Breger 

Tomorrow is Forever — Bristow 

The Chiangs of China — Clark 

The D.A. Calls a Turn — Gardner 

Lassie Come Home — Knight 

Blessed Are the Meek — Kossak 

The Captain Wears a Cross — Maguire 
George M. Cohan — Morehouse 

Golden Apples of the Sun — Obermeyer 
The Collected Works of Mrs. Peter Willoughby — Plummer 
Home Sweet Homicide — Rice 

The Eagle and the Dove — Sackville-West 
Yankee Lawyer — Train 

Long, Long Ago — Woolcott 
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II. Books that are recommended to adolescents because of content or style, or because 
of some immoral incidents which do not invalidate the book as a whole: 


i Under a Lucky Star — Andrews 

| The Republic — Beard 

i Victoria Grandolet — Bellaman 

Connecticut Yankee — Cross 

‘ As We Go Marching — Flynn 

| Behind the Steel Wall — Fredborg 

i D Day — Gunther 

i Der Fuehrer — Heiden 

The Church and the Liberal Society — Hughes 
] The Steep Ascent — Lindberg 

Between Tears and Laughter — Lin Yutang 
What To Do With Germany — Nizer 

i Flint — Norris 

: Germany Will Try It Again — Schultz 
Lend-Lease — Stettinius 

They Shall Not Sleep — Stowe 

Bedford Village — Allen 

Now I Lay Me Down to Sleep — Bemelmans 
Cartoon Calvacade — Craven 

Good Night, Sweet Prince — Fowler 

So Little Time — Marquand 


III. Books that are not recommended to any class of reader: 


My Native Land — Adamic 
Under Cover — Carlson 
j A Guide for the Bedevilled — Hecht 
' Heart of Jade — Madariaga 
The Apostle — Asch 
In Bed We Cry — Chase 
At Heaven’s Gate — Warren 
The Seas of God — Burnett 
1 Hallelujah — Hurst 
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Pope Pius X urged all 
Bishops to have special 


tion.” In answer to this 


A column of comment om | command from the Vicar 


care for the sanctification | "ew books just appearing and | of Christ the American 
of their clerical students | 9/4 books that still live. THE | Hierarchy ordered the Uni- 
in these words: “Before | LIGUORIAN offers its services to | versity to publish a series 
this obligation of your | °bfain books of any kind for | of Readers in which the 
ministry everything else | 2") reader, whether they are principles of Religion 





must give way.” Cardinal mentioned here or not. 


would illumine the prin- 








Mercier was true to his 
motto, “Apostle of Jesus Christ,” in his 
great fatherly solicitude for his seminarians. 

Cardinal Mercier’s 
Cardinal Mercier’s Conferences (New- 
Conferences man, 207 pp., $2.00) 

is a reprint of seven 
talks given to the students at Mechlin. The 
Conferences consider the seminary as a 
place of retirement and discipline. The phi- 
losophy and purpose of a seminary are 
clearly told to the students in order that 
they may derive more profit from their 
years of study. The advantages and diffi- 
culties of recollection are outlined in three 
conferences. Great aids are given to the 
beginner in the way of mental prayer. Sug- 
gestions for the control of the passions form 
another practical chapter. The vice of na- 
turalism in the life of a priest is attacked in 
an excellent chapter on distrust of self and 
confidence in God. Seminarians, spiritual di- 
rectors and religious will find this volume of 
conferences of great value. No higher praise 
could be bestowed than that given by Pope 
Pius X in accepting the dedication of this 
work: “In accepting this dedication it is my 
wish to give, if possible, still more authority 
to the instructions and exhortations which 
your book contains, so that henceforth cleri- 
cal students may consider them the very 
words of the Vicar of Jesus Christ himself.” 


Better Men Pope Pius XI in a letter 
For written on the occasion of 
Better Times the Golden Jubilee of the 
Catholic University voiced 

his conviction “that in the years which lie 
ahead the Catholic University is called to 
assume still greater and more momentous 
responsibilities than in the past.” In view 
of the unsettled conditions of our times the 
Holy Father calls upon the University “to 
evolve a constructive program of social ac- 


ciples that should guide 
the true citizen of a Democracy. The Com- 
mission on American Citizenship immedi- 
ately set to work on the task. Now, five 
years later ten Readers for use in the ele- 
mentary grades have been published. 

The Commission has recently issued Bet- 
ter Men for Better Times (Catholic Uni- 
versity Press, 125 pp.) a statement of the 
purpose and ideals that have inspired the 
compilation of the Readers. The outline 
summarizes the principles of human liberty 
and equality that are the basis of any 
Democracy. The potential and actual abuses 
that may creep into a country are indicated. 
Some men may so use their freedom as to 
restrict and almost destroy the freedom of 
others. The rich may enslave the poor; a 
strong central government may destroy the 
freedom and autonomy of the local govern- 
ment. Better Men must rise up in defense 
of a freedom and equality that is slipping 
away into mere paper Democracy. 

The dignity of the human person is the 
only basis of true Democracy, and only the 
Catholic Church can furnish the rational 
basis for such belief in the fundamental 
equality and dignity of men. Men are equal 
because they are all children of the Father 
and brothers of the Christ Who redeemed 
them with His Precious Blood. The founda- 
tion of all national and international unity 
and harmony can be found only in the 
common brotherhood of men under the com- 
mon Fatherhood of God. Better Men will 
make Better Times only if they are thor- 
oughly grounded in the fundamental prin- 
ciples of Christian Democracy and are cour- 
ageous enough to put them into practice. 

There is nothing new or startling in this 
statement of principles. Nothing of excep- 
tional merit makes this volume the timely 
work that it is. It is timely because it con- 
tains a clear and adequate restatement of 
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the traditional Catholic doctrine with special 
relevancy to our times. Educators, priests, 
religious and laymen will welcome this 
treatise as a competent outline of our Cath- 
olic social doctrines by the leading Catholic 
University in the United States. 


New Good English texts of 
Philosophy Philosophy are not too com- 
Text mon, as most of the texts 


are written in Latin. Hence 
there is a real welcome extended to The 
Philosophy of Being (Bruce, 256 pp., $2.50) 
by Henri Renard, S.J. Father Renard brings 
seven years of teaching experience at the 
Gregorian University in Rome to the writ- 
ing of this book. Driven home by the war, 
he has been teaching at St. Louis University 
for the past few years. His realization of 
the need for an introductory text in Meta- 
physics for use in the classroom has led him 
to publish this present work. The manual 
treats the problems of potency and act, 
being, causes, transcendentals, and predica- 
ments in the order named. The arrangement 
is clear and logical. The emphasis throughout 
the book is on the presentation of the 
positive doctrine. Long historical introduc- 
tions that serve only to confuse beginners 
have been studiously avoided. The work is 
Thomistic and does not follow Suarez where 
he diverges from the opinion of St. Thomas. 
The one objection to the text is that ‘it 
may be a little too profound for the ordi- 
nary college student. It seems to be more 
suited for the use of the seminary student. 
One slight misquotation was noticed in the 
book. On page 104 Father Gredt is cited as 
holding the opinion that the principle of 
identity and the principle of contradiction 
are one and the same. In his earlier editions 
of his Elementa Philosophiae Father Gredt 
did hold this view. But in the seventh edition 
of his work, issued in 1936, he abandons this 
opinion (Cf. Vol. II. N. 648). This is only 
a minor slip caused, no doubt, from the 
consultation of the earlier editions of this 
excellent Latin text. This is the best intro- 
ductory manual on the market and should 
be of great value to students and teachers. 
The clarity, logical arrangement, profoundity 
of treatment commend it very highly. 


Catholic Most Catholics feel the need 
Dictionary of some work of ready refer- 

ence that will acquaint them 
with the meaning of words and phrases met 
in reading. Many words are taken for 
granted without any attempt to learn their 
meaning, until some person asks about 
them. Then there is the frantic search for 
information. The Concise Catholic Diction- 
ary (Bruce, 195 pp., $2.00) compiled by 


Robert C. Broderick, gives the definitions 
of 1900 Catholic terms. The definitions are 
in general clear and exact. A large group of 
consultants have corrected the manuscript. 
This is not an encyclopedic work but a brief 
handy reference work, as the title indicates. 
In future editions of the dictionary some 
improvements will undoubtedly be made. 
As an example, the article on probabilism 
refers to equiprobabilism; equiprobabilism 
should be omitted in the article on proba- 
bilism. But this is after all a very minute 
point that in no way mars the usefulness 
of the work. Schools, libraries and homes 
will find a place for this book on their 
reference shelves. 


Twenty-five Father Edgar Schmiedeler, 
Years of O.S.B., has written a factual 
Uncontrol 


survey of the first twenty five 
years of organized Birth Con- 
trol in Twenty Five Years of Uncontrol 
(O.S.V. 190 pp., $1.00). Father Schmiedeler 
has long waged battle in favor of the family 
against those who would destroy it. This 
booklet is based on the reports of the Birth 
Controllers themselves and on the facts and 
principles adduced by their opponents. It 
is well worth while as a factual survey by 
an expert. 


PAMPHLETS 
DAILY MAXIMS — The Handbook of the 
Legion of Mary is one of the greatest spirit- 
ual books of our day. The Legionaires are 
encouraged to become so familiar with these 
principles that they can guide their daily 
lives by them. Father Francis J. Ripley has 
arranged some of these counsels in A Daily 
Thought for Legionaires and All Devout 
Clients of Mary (Catholic Records Press, 
Haven Road, Exeter, England, 44 pp., 8d.). 
The selections are well chosen to motivate 
not only the personal life of the legionaires 
but also their intense apostolate for souls. 
This booklet should be of value to all souls 
who try to sanctify each day of their lives. 


HELPS FOR PARTICULAR EXAMEN 
— Rev. William R. Lamm, S.M., offers spe- 
cial help for the difficult exercise of the 
Particular Examen (Bruce, 40 pp., $0.20). 
The reflections are prayerful colloquies with 
our Divine Lord, and not mere arid points 
of examination. Recommended to religious 
who have trouble with the Particular 
Examen. 


THE SIGN OF THE CROSS — Are You 
Missing Something? (OS.V., 19 pp., $0.10) 
by Rev. Albert H. Dolan, O.Carm., explains 
the practical and spiritual meaning of the 
Sign of the Cross and gives three practical 
suggestions to help us make much better 
use of this sign of our hope and salvation. 
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A fiery tempered Southern businessman 
wrote the following letter: 

“Sir, my stenographer, being a lady, 
cannot type what I think of you. I, being 
a gentleman, cannot think it. You, being 
neither, will understand what I mean.” 


* 


The question of the correct plural of 
the word “mongoose” was solved by a 
gentleman who wanted a pair of these 
interesting and affectionate creatures. 

He wrote to a dealer: “Sir, please send 
me two mongeese.” 

He did not like the look of this, tore 
up the paper, and began again: “Sir, 
please send me two mongooses.” 

This version did not satisfy him any 
better than the first, so he wrote: “Sir, 
please send me a mongoose, and, by the 
way, send me another.” 

*% 


Gardener: “Mr. Jones, I am going to 
leave, sir. I can’t stand the Missus!” 

Mr. Jones: “Too strict, is she?” 

Gardener: “Yes, sir. Mrs. Jones keeps 
forgetting that I can leave any time, and 
bosses me about just as if I was you!” 

* 

A professor was one day nearing the 
close of a history lecture and was indulg- 
ing in one of those rhetorical climaxes in 
which he delighted when the hour struck. 
The students immediately began to slam 
down the movable arms of their lecture 
chairs and to prepare to leave. 

The professor, annoyed at the interrup- 
tion of his flow of eloquence, held up his 
hand: 

“Wait just one minute, gentlemen. I 
have a few more pearls to cast.” 

* 


Would-Be Advertiser: “Are you certain 
that advertisements in your paper bring 
results?” 

Country Editor: “Absolutely. Why, the 
last time a man advertised a lost dog, the 
dog walked in while the man was writing 
out the advertisement.” 

* 

“My good man,” said the kindly lady 
uplifter, “I hope that since you have 
come here you have had time for medita- 
tion and have decided to correct your 
faults.” 

“T have that, 


mum,” replied the 


prisoner. “Believe me, the next job I 
pull, this baby wears gloves.” 
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Junior: “Say, mother, how much am 
I worth?” 

Mother: “Why, you’re worth a million 
to me dear.” 

Junior: “Well, then, could you advance 
me a quarter?” 

* 

Jeanne, aged four, was fishing with her 
father, who was wearing his fishing 
license on the back of his hat. Not having 
a great deal of luck, Jeanne offered the 
following suggestion: “Daddy, turn your 
hat around so the fish can see your 
license.” 

* 


Little Willie rushed into the house and 
showed papa a new penknife he said 
he’d found on the street. “But are you 
sure it was lost?” asked papa. 

“Of course, it was lost,” said Willie. 
“I saw the man looking for it.” 

* 

Daddy: “You’d better come quickly, 
Doctor. Snooks has swallowed my foun- 
tain pen.” 

Doctor: “I'll be there as soon as pos- 
sible. What are you doing in the mean- 
while?” 

Daddy: “Using my pencil.” 

* 


Mrs. Brown: “Do you know, dear, I 
was reading the other day that an ostrich 
can see very little, and can digest any- 
thing.” 

Mrs. Smith: “What an ideal husband!” 

* 


A soldier wore size 14 shoes. One day 
he walked from camp to a nearby town 
over a muddy road. His first stop was at 
a bootblack’s, where he mounted the 
stand and presented his enormous hob- 
nails for a shine. The little bootblack 
sighed as he went bravely to work, but 
his supply of lubricating fluid was speed- 
ily exhausted. He stopped, straightened 
up and called to another bootblack: 

“Say, Bob, lend me a spit. I’ve got an 
army contract!” 


* 


An Irishman got a job at an observa- 
tory. During his first night’s duty he 
paused to watch a learned professor who 
was peering through a large telescope. 
Just then a star fell. 

“Man alive!” exclaimed the astonished 
Irishman. “You're a foine shot.” 











When The War Ends! 


Will you be among those who will make the coming 
of peace an occasion for license and sin? Will you think 
that drunken brawling, shameless immodesty, and for- 
getfulness of God are sensible ways of showing your 
happiness over the ending of the war? 


Are you going to make the returning soldiers think 
that they fought and suffered in vain, because they will 
find that all the decency and goodness of American girls 
have been forfeited for vulgarity and immorality? Are 
you letting something happen to your character during 
the war that will make your husband, your boy-friend 
or your son ashamed of you when he comes back home? 


Keep your ideals high. Keep your sense of spiritual 
values keen. Do that by adhering to daily habits of extra 
prayer. One of the best means of doing this is to make 
a visit to the Blessed Sacrament and the Blessed Virgin 
Mary every day. There is a booklet, published by THE 
LIGUORIAN PAMPHLET OFFICE, that is ideal for 
this purpose. It is called “Visits to the Blessed Sacra- 
ment,” by St. Alphonsus Liguori, and gives you a special 
prayer for each day of the month. It costs 10 cents each, 
$7.00 a hundred. Make the visit daily and you will know 
how to celebrate rightly the day of Peace. 




















Motion Picture Guide 





Tue PLepce: I condemn indecent and immoral motion pictures, and 
those which glorify crime and criminals. I promise to do all that I can 
to strengthen public opinion and to unite with all who protest against 
them. I acknowledge my obligation to form a right conscience about 
pictures that are dangerous to my moral life. As a member of the 
Legion of Decency, I pledge myself to remain away from them. I 
promise, further, to stay away altogether from places of amusement 
which show them as a matter of policy. 


The following films have been rated as unobjectionable by the board 


of reviewers: 


Reviewed This Week 
Adventure in Music 
Bermuda Mystery 
Lumberjack 

Previously Reviewed 
Action in Arabia 
Ali Baba and 40 Thieves 
Andy Hardy’s Blonde Trouble 
Arizona Whirlwind 
Around the World 
Beautiful but Broke 
Beneath Western Skies 
Blazing Guns 
Buffalo Bill 
Bullets and Saddles 
California Joe 
Canyon City 
Charlie Chan in Secret Service 
Chip Off the Old Block 
Corvette K-225 
Cowboy and the Senorita 
Cowboy Canteen 
Cowboy in the Clouds 
Crazy House 


Glory of Faith, The 
Going My Way 
Golgotha 


Guns of the Law 
Gunsmoke Mesa 

Hands Across the Border 
Happy Land 

Harvest Melody 
Hat-Check Honey 
Henry Aldrich, Boy Scout 
Henry Aldrich Haunts a House 
Hey, Rookie 

Hidden Valley Outlaws 
Hi Good Lookin’ 

His Butler’s Sister 

In Our Time 

Iron Major, The 
Jamboree 

Lady Let’s Dance 
Laramie Trail, The 
Lassie Come Home 
Little Flower of Jesus 
Lost Angel 

Madame Curie 


Creo en Dios (I Believe in God) Man from Music Mountain 


Dancing Masters, The 
Deerslayer, The 
Destination, Tokyo 
Drifter, The 

Drums of Fu Manchu 
El Jorobado 

Eternal Gift, The 
False Colors 
Fighting Seabees, The 
Frontier Law 

Frontier Outlaws 
Ghosts on the Loose 
Girl Crazy 


Marshall of Gunsmoke 
Minesweeper 

Mojave Firebrand 
Monastery 

Moonlight in Vermont 
Mr. Muggs Steps Out 
My Best Girl 

Mystery of the 13th Guest 
Nabonga 

Navy Way, The 
Oklahoma Raiders 
Perpetual Sacrifice, The 
Pinto Bandit, The 


Power of God, The 
Pride of the Plains ~ 
Racket Man, The 

Raiders of Sunset Pass 
Rationing 

Riders of the Dead Line 
Riding West 

Rogkies in Burma 

See Here, Private Hargrove 
Sing a Jingle 

So’s Your Uncle 

Song of Bernadette 

Song of Russia 

Spider Woman 

Story of the Vatican, The 
Sullivans, The 

Sundown Valley 

Tarzan’s Desert Mystery 
Texas Kid, The 

Texas Masquerade 


There’s Something About a 
Soldier 


This Is the Army 
Three Russian Girls 
Thundering Gun Slingers 
Trocadero 

Tunisian Victory 
Two-Man Submarine 
Vigilantes Ride, The 
Weekend Pass 
Westward Bound 

We’ve Come a Long, Long Way 
What a Man 

Whistling in Brooklyn 
White Cliffs, The 
Winter Time 

Wyoming Hurricane 
Yellow Canary 














